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SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A striking word is always in danger of becoming a thought- 
saving device. We have seen this happen to “strategic,” “con- 
structive,” “expert,” “intensive,” and many another. At first 
they stood for great and convincing ideas and were used by those 
who grasped the idea. Then they became official and professional. 
Men without ideas used them in much the same way that an 
algebraist uses x and y instead of dollars and cents. Thereupon 
the idea became conventional, and men looked about for other 
rhetorical novelties to give an air of intelligence to loquacity. 

“Social reconstruction” is in danger of sharing the same fate. 
It is on everybody’s lips. By uttering it men claim to have social 
sympathies and to be prophets of a new social order. Pretty soon 
we shall get tired of it, just as we got tired of other terms. Then 
we shall think that social reconstruction is no longer needed, or 
has been accomplished. Unfortunate indeed is an idea too familiar 
with its vocabulary. 

But social reconstruction as a reality will not grow quiescent as 
its name loses its youthful charm. It is too terrific for jugglers in 
words to express, much less control. Down in the depths of human 
life are forces which care very little about after-dinner speeches or 
clever vocabularies. The bottom of society has broken loose and 
is coming up. 

Many a man speaks of social reconstruction as he speaks of 
remodeling his house by building a sleeping-porch on its rear. 
He does not see that reconstruction means sacrifice. When well- 
to-do persons talk about social reconstruction they may as well 
remember that it will come only at the price of something which 
they themselves must pay. They may expect barely perceptible 
social changes whose symbol is baths and gymnasiums. But to 
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millions of other people social reconstruction means that the man. 
who works the machine shall be at least part owner of the product 
of his toil. Once let that economic conception become rooted in 
human life, and the economic order will understand what the kings 
endured when their subjects came to feel that they owned the state. 

At such a moment are Christian men and women to be passive ? 
Is the church of Jesus Christ to interpret good will and justice as 
Christmas gifts and respectability? Are we to ignore morality in 
the relations of nations and the interplay of economic groups ? 

To an intelligent man these questions seem to answer themselves. 
A man who cannot answer them with a solemn negative may as 
well regard himself as an ethical anachronism. A church that 
would make no moral contribution to such social reconstruction 
is an outgrown purveyor of pious respectabilities. Social recon- 
struction needs the dynamic of the cross of Christ. 

The times are tragic and stern, but full of hope. God works 
through social evolution. He makes the wrath of men to praise 
him. He creates Zions out of heathen strongholds and his kingdom 
out of the kingdoms of men. Just now a man’s religious faith will 
be either a great dynamic or a piece of aesthetic bric-d-brac. If 
some prefer spiritual purring to sacrificial service, the rest of us who 
hear the call of tomorrow in the processes of today, will have to 
carry them as well as our tasks. 

We who really believe in the gospel of Jesus Christ as more than 
individual believe also that the saved world will not be an exhumed, 
resuscitated past. It will be a Christian social order in which men 
shall be given justice, and shall be less compelled to make sacrifices 
because they are just. 

For men shall have the attitudes and the behavior of Jesus 
Christ. 
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THE CRY FOR CHRIST TODAY 


A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


The war is over, but its effects are lasting. We can never build a new world with 
the forces that destroyed the old. Until there is a new life in the hearts of men, there 
will not be a new hope in the institutions of men. 


The cry of the stricken world is that © 


of Blind Bartimaeus, “Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on me!” It is 
clear, general, and insistent. The only 
exception is the Bolsheviki, who have 
officially “abolished” God and Christ, 
because ‘they identify religion with the 
Russian hierarchy. Since the war has 
swept on to victory, materialism no 
longer makes loud claims as the sole 
interpreter of life. For one thing the 
millions who mourn for their dead who 
lie buried in France and Flanders will 
not believe that death ends all. For 
another thing crass materialism is now 
identified with German philosophy. 
German names like Haeckel and 
Nietzsche are no longer names to conjure 
with in the presence of the great world- 
struggle for spiritual life and freedom. 
The reactions of men to the world- 
war are various and changing. When 
the cataclysm first swept over the world, 
men said not only that Christianity was 
a failure, -but that Christ was a myth 
and God a monster for allowing such a 
catastrophe. German teachers, scien- 
tists, and theologians openly justified 
the Pan-German propaganda for world- 
conquest on the grounds of might, the 
law of the jungle. The nation that had 
become the school-teacher of the world 
suddenly relapsed into the barbarism 
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of Goth and Vandal and Hun with 
all the refinements of cruelty that mod- 
ern science could add to the methods of 
earlier barbarians. Whatever was true 
of other nations, it was at once clear 
that Germany was not Christian at 
heart, but still worshiped at the shrine 
of Woden and Thor, and that the “good 
German God” with whom the Kaiser 
claimed partnership was not the God 
and Father of all men revealed to the 
world in Christ and expounded by Paul. 

Some were able to see at the start 
that the issue of the war was far more 
religious than political, that it was Christ 
or Kaiser. Kultur at the point of the 
bayonet was the old demand of Caesar 
to Polycarp. When offered life if he 
would say “Lord Caesar,” he persist- 
ently reaffirmed “Lord Jesus.” Pagan- 
ism today is brutal as of old and changes 
its form but not its spirit. Christ came 
to set men free, and Caesar forever 
fetters the human spirit. Jesus sets 
men free by the truth. The Kaiser 
tried to enslave men by his mailed fist. 
So the issue was joined and the Kaiser 
was the new Napoleon. Once more it 
was Corsica or Galilee. 

The German war lords had no doubt 
of the outcome. They had calculated 
the steps to a nicety and had left 
nothing out of account. They even 
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claimed a mortgage on God. They had 
left nothing out save Christ and the 
spiritual values which they despised as 
of no military worth. Bismarck, the 
man of blood and iron, could have 
taught the Kaiser better, for he feared 
“the imponderables” most of all in war 
and in peace. But Bismarck was now 
a dethroned idol in the Kaiser’s house. 

Ruthlessness took the place of right- 
eousness. Treaties were scraps of paper. 
Mercy was for weaklings. German 
historians could be trusted to throw a 
gloss over the necessity of atrocities 
for a swift victory which would silence 
all neutral opinion. God was on the 
side of the heaviest battalions, which 
were indisputably German. So the 
Juggernaut rolled on over women and 
children and old men. Little Belgium 
stepped into the path of the monster, 
and Britain sent her “contemptible little 
army” to the rescue. The miracle at 
Mons was believed by many to be the 
angels of God. But Louvain and the 
“Lusitania” were soon names that star- 
tled the world. Public opinion was defied 
and America flouted, till a new Sedan 
suddenly faced the hosts of the Kaiser, 
who fled for his life, and Germany was 
in defeat. God had dissolved that one- 
sided partnership. The old ethical 
values remained. Nothing after all 
had been really changed by the war. 
Right was still right. Truth was still 
truth. God was still God. Christ was 
still the White Comrade of the soldiers of 
freedom. Liberty lived on in the world. 

What had the war done for the 
religious life of men? It had done 
much. It had brought men face to face 
with reality. It had exposed the 
hollowness of all show and sham in 


church life and creed. Criticism of 
the churches on the part of soldiers 
has been common, as both Professor 
H. E. Fosdick and Mr. A. Clutton- 
Brock have shown in their articles in 
the Ailantic Monthly. Some of this 
criticism has been flippant and shallow. 
It is easy to attack and less easy to offer 
a substitute. The Y.M.C.A. has come 
in for its share of complaint, and our own 
government is under fire in some quar- 
ters. But it must be admitted that some 
of the objections made against official 
and institutional Christianity are well 
taken. Organized Christianity takes 
on different forms in different ages and 
different lands and different climates of 
opinion. Each one claims to be the 
best brand of the gospel, and men are 
prone to judge the original stock by the 
special offshoot which they know. 
Hence Mr. Clutton-Brock passes in 
review the various forms of British 
Christianity and rejects them ll, 
though he believes in Christ. 

It is the old story. The Greeks come 
to Jerusalem and hear of Jesus. They 
come to Philip with the courteous 
request: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
Philip was one of the chosen group of 
disciples gathered by Jesus to be his 
interpreters to men. Instead of intro- 
ducing the Greeks (men of culture of 
the time) to the Master, Philip (Greek 
name though he had), in a quandary 
by reason of his Jewish theology and 
prejudices, went off to consult Andrew 
as a man of wisdom and counsel. The 
middle wall of partition between Jew 
and Greek was to be broken down not by 
Philip but only by the blood of Christ 
on the Cross. In a puzzle the two dis- 
ciples bring their theological problem, 
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but not the Greeks, to Jesus. The 
heart of Christ is torn asunder by the 
narrowness of his disciples and the stu- 
pendous task of drawing all men to 
himself, possible only by the magnet of 
the Cross. Jesus hungered for the 
Greeks, but he looked through the ages 
of racial and national hatred and saw 
that he must, like the grain of wheat, 


lay down his life that by his death he 


might make it possible to bury class 
prejudice, sex prejudice, race prejudice. 

Jesus was surrounded by followers 
who did not know how to bring men to 
him. It was no wonder. Official 
Judaism was hostile to him, to his claims, 
and to his teachings. The proud Phari- 
see had made peace with Caesar and sat 
in the seat of authority and did not wish 
a kingdom of moral and spiritual values. 
The orthodox Pharisee, rabbi and scribe 
as well, held the keys of knowledge and 
had all the rules of piety laid down for 
observance by the righteous, while with 
hypocritical subtlety he evaded all 
inconvenient restrictions himself unless 
he could obtain credit in popular opinion 
for observing them. Jesus stood forth 
in an age of perfunctory piety and official 
religion and struck the note of reality 
and righteousness. He scouted mere na- 
tional religion, the prerogative of Abra- 
hamic descent, and thus enraged the 
officials of the state church, who plotted 
his death. Jesus recognized the rights 
of the state, but denied that church or 
state could throttle a man’s conscience. 
He proclaimed the fatherhood of God as 
including men of all races. The King- 
dom of God was thus spiritual and catho- 
lic, and it was to be lived here on earth. 
It was to be applied to all the relations 
of life, individual, social, political, racial. 


Jesus was the iconoclast of all time. He 
smashed autocracy, religious and politi- 
cal, and asserted the worth of the indi- 
vidual man. The soul of man is compe- 
tent to deal alone with God, apart from 
church or priest. 

It is needless to say that the teaching 
of Jesus has not been popular when it 
has been really understood. The crowds 
in Galilee left Jesus in a body when they 
saw that, instead of loaves and fishes, 
he offered the spiritual appropriation of 
himself and the incarnation of his 
teachings in their lives. That has al- 
ways been the case, and it is true today. 
Spiritual Christianity has always flour- 
ished under persecution. The marriage 
of church and state has brought disaster 
to both and the divorce has had its 
scandals. It is hopeless to look to any 
form of national Christianity in the 
present world-crisis. France has only 


recently shaken off the load of Roman- 


ism. Italy struggles to be free. The 
United States alone has actual religious 
liberty for all, where no creed labors 
under any kind of disability. Great 
Britain has religious toleration, not 
religious liberty. Mr. Clutton-Brock 
scouts the Nonconformists as belonging 
only to the middle class, usually sup- 
posed to be the conscience and the 
backbone of a nation. Certainly some 
of these Christians do reproduce the 
spirit of Christ. Even in England the 
Nonconformists, whom Mr. Clutton- 
Brock dismisses with a short paragraph, 
represent fully half of the Christian 
forces of the land. In this country, 
where all religious sects are on a par, 
these very denominations—Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Disciples, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians—dominate American 
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life. It can hardly be denied that 
some of these evangelical denominations 
approximate apostolic Christianity in 
many essential points. It must be 
admitted, however, that they have all 
fallen short in their social programs 
and have been more or less timid before 
political and financial leaders. But 
the Church of England and American 
Episcopalians have produced some of 
the noblest Christians of the ages. 
And yet, in spite of modern carica- 
tures of Christianity, which are all too 
common, the men of light and leading 
today insist that the only hope of the 
world is an actual trial of the message 
of Jesus. The League of Nations is 
one expression of this sentiment and of 
this hope. The Golden Rule has been 
kept out of business and out of politics. 
Diplomacy has been real double-dealing, 
in harmony with the etymology of the 


- word. But the League of Nations can 


be made permanent and operative only 
by the spirit of Christ. The shadow of 
Bolshevism stalks behind the vanishing 
ghost of Pan-Germanism. The world 
has literally been dangled between 
autocracy and anarchy. The victorious 
outcome of the war with the Treaty of 
Peace has for the present removed the 
nightmare of Pan-Germanism. But it 
is acknowledged on all sides that Bol- 
shevism cannot be handled by treaties 
or armies. The only panacea for the 
maddened masses is the Peace of Christ. 
They must learn that a new spirit is at 
work among men, the spirit of brother- 
hood, of justice, of consideration, of love. 
The greatest statesmen and soldiers of 
the age are saying that Christ is now the 
only hope of the race. Once more the 


Greeks come and say, “Sir, we would 
see Jesus.” 

And Jesus can be seen. He is not 
invisible to those who have eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and hearts to understand. 
The trouble today is precisely what it 
was in the day of Philip and Andrew. 
There were clamoring voices then that 
dinned into men’s ears their patent cure- 
alls. Pharisee, Sadducee, Essene, Zealot, 
Herodian, Eschatologist, Stoic, Epicu- 
rean, Platonist (and soon neo-Platonist), 
Jewish-Alexandrian philosopher, the 
priest of the old Greek and Roman gods 
and goddesses, Mithraist, Gnostic, wor- 
shiper of Isis and Cybele, adherent of 
the Emperor-cult, skeptic, atheist— 
these all wrangled in the market-place of 
the world. The first thing to do is to 
clear one’s glasses and to open one’s 
eyes. It was hard then to see Jesus as 
he was because of one’s environment and 
heredity. So today men look at Christ 
from the standpoint of Romanist, 
Anglican, denominationalist, sacramen- 
tarian, ecclesiastic, theosophist, skeptic, 
man of the world. Each one sees what 
he sees or thinks that he sees, and is 
prone to assert that he sees all there is 
tosee. Christ is universal in his nature, 
Jew though he was. He belongs to all 
time and to all men. But one may 
catch only a partial glimpse of Christ. 

If we could brush aside all official and 
institutional types of Christianity and 
come to Mark’s Gospel and the Logia 
of Jesus (those parts of Matthew and 
Luke that are alike), we should start 
with the simplest form of Christianity 
preserved in the New Testament. We 
should still have all the essential dogmas 
of the gospel. A message without 
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dogma has no backbone and no power. 
It can be shown that the structure in the 
New Testament built on this foundation 
by Peter, Paul, and John is in harmony 
with the spirit of it. But let that pass. 
The point to emphasize here is that no 
people as a whole has ever seriously 
tried to live by the principles of the 
Kingdom of God as taught by Christ in 
the earliest reports of his teaching. 
And yet Jesus sternly insisted that men 
must be judged by the standard that he 
set up before them. The world as a 
whole has come to praise theoretical 
Christianity, but passes by on the other 
side if a point in detail comes up. The 
call today is for the gospel of action, not 
of mere words. 

” The cry for Christ today is for some- 
thing new under the sun. It is for an 
honest and general effort for men to put 
to the test the moral teachings of Jesus 
in the home, in business, in the school, 
in the state, in international life, yes, 
and in the church. The thing can be 
done. The teaching is all there, plain 
as a pikestaff. It requires only clear 
eyes to see and honest hearts to under- 
take the task. If it is done, race preju- 
dice will die, religion will be free from 
state control, the churches will be demo- 
cratic in form, they will accept Jesus 
as Lord and Teacher, class injustice 
will disappear, capitalist and laborer 
will clasp hands as co-workers for the 
common welfare, religious profession 
will square with actual life, no priest will 
terrorize the spirit of man, every man 
will claim direct access to God through 
Christ, no one will hold back from the 
cause of Christ what Christ needs of 
service or of money, loyalty to country 


will be a corollary of loyalty to Christ, 
the welfare of the whole world will enlist 
the sympathies of all. All of this, and 
more like it, is in the earliest reports 
of the teaching of Christ. The world 
still waits for the actual experiment on a 
wide scale of putting these teachings to 
the test of practice. 

We cannot wait for the wholesale 


_ adoption of the program of Jesus for the 


race. We must each face the whole 
truth for himself. There is no other 
way. “If ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them.” Religion cannot 
be written in a law or carried by a popu- 
lar election. The goal of the Kingdom o 

God is to reproduce on earth in the lif 

of a whole people the life of heaven. 
But the sower sows the seed and it 
fares differently according to the soil. 
So it is today. Let us not despair by 
reason of the multiplication of denomina- 
tions and the deficiencies of organized 
Christianity. The spirit of democracy 
expresses itself with freedom and variety. 
It cannot be otherwise. No artificial 
union will come to anything. The only 
justification for the existence of any 
church is that it is bringing in the King- 
dom of God, bringing it to pass here and 
now in the lives of men and women who 
are to regenerate the world. Any 
church that is a mere asylum from the 
world with no mission to the world will 
die and deserves to die. It is still true 
that the only way to save one’s life is 
to give it. That is as true of a church 
as of an individual. 

It is still early morning for Christi- 
anity. It is at last time for each of us 
to try the experiment for himself. The 
cry is for Christ. He can be found. 
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He stands at the door and knocks. He 
will come in and sup with every man who 
pulls the latchstring. He will stay in 
the heart, in the home, at the plow, in 
the factory, in the editor’s sanctum, in 
the engineer’s cab, in the office of the 
captain of industry, in the Senate of the 
United States, in the governor’s chair, 
if the occupant will live by the rule of 
the road, the narrow way that leads to 
righteousness here in this workaday 
world of toil and trouble. Kaiserism 
has gone. Bolshevism will go if Christ 
is allowed to come to the cottage of the 


cottar, the hut of the miner, the palace 
of the money-lord, the office of the states- 
man. A little leaven will leaven the 
whole lump. A few live Christians who 
are in earnest and unafraid can revolu- 
tionize any community and clean up any 
city. The social program of Christ is 
the world’s hope in the new dawn that 
has come. But every man must build 
over against his own house, make his 
home a heaven for wife and children, 
and see that his neighbors have the 
privilege of living in a colony of heaven 
here on earth. 


THE PROPHET-CRITICS 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 
Fargo College, Fargo, North Dakota 


Just as we think that an unintelligent use of the Bible has been abandoned and that 
everybody uses the Scriptures in a historical way, there suddenly breaks forth a 
recrudescence of the older sort of teaching. We have to begin all over again, as it were, 
with each new generation. But we are farther ahead than we were a generation ago. 
Truth is already prevailing, and the Bible is better understood in ever-widening circles. 


The old Bible was a magical book, 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Every 
letter, every comma, and every period 
were put there by God himself. It 
was a very plain book, so plain that the 
wayfaring fool need not err therein. 
For the Bible said things, and it meant 
exactly what it said. The preacher 
inquired very little into questions of 
history, customs, and contexts. If some 
things seemed strange or contradictory, 
his was not to reason why, but as he 
read so he believed, never doubting. 
‘The Bible says so” was reason enough. 
For him the Bible was an encyclopedia 


of texts to hang sermons upon. With 
these texts he put to flight armies of 
heretics, built for himself systems of 
doctrine and theologies, and smote the 
consciences of sinners. Sometimes the 
preacher chose a whole passage and 
explained it for the edification of his 
congregation. The Bible then became 
a book of devotion to build up and enrich 
Christian character. The vices of saints 
were condemned and the virtues of 
salvation enforced. If, perchance, some 
parts were absolutely barren, or exceed- 
ingly obnoxious to the moral sense, then 


God must surely be speaking in figures 
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of speech, and these places were treated 
as allegories. So the waste places of 
the Bible were made to blossom as the 
rose, and the dross, washed in the 
alchemy of allegory, became golden with 
spiritual truth. And always for the 
preacher the Bible was the handiwork, 
the voice and heart of God. 

Still there were some things in the 
Bible hard to be understood. Literalism 
and allegory failed to illuminate them. 
They shone black from the shining pages. 
One looked wistfully at them and said, 
“T believe it all, all—what I can under- 
stand and what I cannot. It is God’s 
book. Some day He will reveal these 
dark sayings unto us.” And we looked 
longingly for a Prophet-to-Come who 
should walk with us in the way, and 
make known unto us all that Moses, the 
prophets, and the apostles did write— 
some spectacular prophet with a mar- 
velous revelation. In the fulness of 
time God sent the critics, and our dream 
was shattered. The Jews looked for a 
king, and there came a carpenter. We 
looked for a prophet, and there came the 
critics, and for a long time they were 
despised and rejected of men, and we 
cast them out. Aye, and they were 
prophets! 

They were men of patience. They 
toiled over dictionaries and vocabu- 
laries, and hunted up etymologies and 
root meanings. They compared all the 
manuscripts, weighed the thousand upon 
thousand of different readings therein 
to find the exact and true one. They 
took journeys to the Holy Land and the 
Orient and picked and dug. They 
studied history, geography, geology, 
archaeology, if in any wise they might 
find some straying bit of knowledge. 


They became linguists and talked the 
ancient languages of the Babylonians, 
the Chaldees, and Egyptians. They 
learned modern Syrian, Arabic, and 
Aramaic, and with these together they 
worked and plied their knowledge to 
understand what the Book might have 
to say. They studied customs, ancient 
habits, manners, etiquette, and religious 
rites of a hundred sorts, so that, per- 


' chance, some pages of the Book might 


take on a richer meaning. At these 
tasks they toiled all their lives. They 
re-read the Bible a thousand times 
through comparing scripture with scrip- 
ture until its words were etched into 
their memory. Year after year of dull, 
patient toil, without applause, with 
little fame, and no thanks. There is 
nothing more thrilling than the critic’s 
toiling patience over his Bible. 

The critics were men of courage. The 
Bible they took up was a very old book. 
It had thousands of years of history back 
ofit. Traditions had long said how it was 
to be interpreted, and most of its passages 
had been given a definite meaning. And 
all the saints had loved it. From David 
until now they had found it the eternal 
fountain. It was their inspiration, their 
hope and encouragement, their comfort 
and solace. To break through such 
things required a humble and lofty 
sort of courage. But the critics did it. 
They were scorned, they were called 
haters of the Faith and destroyers of 
the Bible, the very Book they most 
loved, and into whose pages they poured 
their life’s blood and labor. But they 
flinched not. They demolished the 
Bible as a simple, dictated book. They 
put question marks after some of its 
authors and historical accounts. They 
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questioned some miracles and _ nulli- 
fied many long and honorable interpreta- 
tions. They fixed impassable bounds. 
The preacher has to go carefully now. 
His texts and passages for exposition 
must be chosen with care. The Bible 
is no more a toy of the imagination. 
The critics have stopped that. Authors 
had intents and purposes when they 
wrote their books, and the critics have 
discovered them. The preacher can no 
more suit his whim. He cannot pad 
his discourse with “I imagine” and “I 
fancy.” A text is not to be wrested from 
its setting any more than a jewel from 
itsring. It cannot be glibly and verbally 
quoted any longer. Its author had a 
meaning, and that meaning holds. It 
takes courage to overthrow prejudices. 
Revolutions require courage, and revolu- 
tions in religion and religious literature 
require a double courage. But the 
critics were steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the faith, and ever seeking 
the truth until they found it. 

And they were men of devotion. Only 
a great love and passion could hold a 
man true through long years of weari- 
some study and microscopic examination 
of details, under knifing criticism and 
conservative hate. Sometimes a black 
sheep showed in their midst. Some- 
times one got excited and said some 
foolish things. Some of them went to 
extremes. They made mistakes. They 
were blessedly human and had their 
weaknesses. But the major portion of 
them, even of the most rabid, were 
men of devotion. Where is there among 
the annals of the saints higher con- 
secration to endure all things for 
the truth’s sake? For they invested 
their only life, their one life, in loyal 


devotion, seeking the truth in the 
Bible. 

Patience, courage, devotion—these 
three. Such valors together can do 
miracles. Great is the work the critics 
have achieved. They have killed Inger- 
soll. If anyone will listen to the “Old 
Time Religionists” they will hear wail- 
ings and lamentations. These people 
sorrow and sob that in our day no 
Ingersoll has appeared. They flay the 
critics and say that now we are all, all, 
children of Ingersoll. In the first part 
of their contention they are right. The 
critics have killed Ingersoll and cut off 
his descendants from the face of the 
earth forever. Ingersoll scorned the 
Bible, its God, and its saints. Was not. 
Abraham a liar and Jacob a thief? 
Noah was a drunken sot, Solomon a 
libertine, and Joshua would do to lead 
a Moslem charge. The psalmist was 
too often seething with hate, and a 
heaper of curses, ruled by hot revenge. 
Yet these men are saints, forsooth, 
and examples for our children. God 
Almighty was worse. He sponsored 
the evil. He sat Czar on Sinai, and 
thundered Law. In malice of revenge 
he slew all the first-born of Egypt; He 
had a pet nation, the Jews, and for 
them he tortured and destroyed other 
nations. He drenched Canaan in blood, 
overthrew cities, killed women and 
children in a.slaughter of innocents, all 
for this pet nation which he had sent 
out in aggressive warfare to plunder, 
seize, rob, and kill. To such deeds this 
High God, on his high throne, looked 
on with approval saying, “Amen.” 
But the critics have put an end to all 
this, and in a strange way. They put 
an end to it by admitting the truth of the 
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accusations. Then with their patience 
and learning they sent us to school and 
taught us with never-wearying tireless- 
ness of the history of early Israel, of a 
Father-God rearing a childhood people 
with divine patience step by step 
through dishonesty, vice, war, and 
slavery into the full light of Jesus. 
The critics have killed Ingersoll. But 
Abraham remains in the faith, Jacob 
wrestles with his angel, Moses sobs 
over Israel’s sins, and Solomon pays 
the penalty for his lust. They are still 
alive, these heroes of old. The critics 
have smitten not one. And above them 
stands God, grieving over their sin, 
teaching them higher living, and always 
watching over them “like as a Father.” 

Ingersoll is dead. Not a descendant 
has he among men. Let the critic be 
thanked. And let him be thanked that 
he has also blasted away the foundations 
of religious cranks and heretics. These 
sort are still with us, but they flourish 
only in the night of ignorance. Chris- 
tian Science, Mormonism, Russellism— 
these sort are built on biblical founda- 
tions. However, their foundations are 
of sand. For their validity they need 
the old Bible with its picked, literal 
texts, its biased interpretations that 
ask no questions of authorship, contexts, 
or intended meanings. They had a 
premise to prove, and they ransacked 
the Scriptures seeking texts that would 
spell Q.E.D. to their propositions. 
Under the old literalisms they were 
easy to find and abundant in number. 
And none could gainsay them, for the 
“Bible said so.” But the critics have 
halted them saying that the Bible is 
not a book of texts to be juggled with 
as shall suit any man’s caprice. The 


Bible is like any book; it has order, it 
has purpose, it has fixed meanings that 
are not to be shuffled at will. These 
religious vagaries and others have had 
to take notice. They are not dead. 
Some of them flourish in exuberant 
good health. But they do so by lies, 
by feeding their followers on the winds 
of false interpretations, and by shutting 
off the light of critical learning. Once 


‘a body studies his Bible in the light of 


criticism, if he is honest, he will flee 
their camp. The critics have not killed 
heresy. Their temples are still with 
us, numerous, great, and lordly, but 
they are founded upon the sand. And 
the religious crank can no more ped- 
dle his whim in the land. The Ad- 
ventist, the Baptismalist, the extreme 
Sanctificationalist, and their like are 
doomed. Why? The answer is—the 
critics. For these extremists have suited 
the Bible to their notions. From cover 
to cover the Book is made to cry out. 
“On Saturday shall ye worship Me.” 
Every text is microscopically examined, 
and if possible dyed the color of Satur- 
day. Or diligent search is made, and 
under pressure the Bible yields up 
fountains of water and, “Thus and so 
must ye be baptized, and thus and so 
only, else ye be still in your sins.” And 
the man blessed with a burning sense 
of the Spirit’s power finds his texts by 
hundreds from Genesis to the Apoc- 
alypse. To him there is no other 
way whereby men can be saved. The 
heavens must open and the Spirit fall 
on him with the rushing of a mighty 
wind, else he is not sure of his salvation. 
These men fear the critic. For the 
critic begins to ask questions. He wants 
toknow. What sort of a person is God ? 
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Is he fussy over the hours of worship? 
Is he “at home” on Saturdays espe- 
cially? What is real religion? Is it 
bedded in the minutiae of ritual? Is 
sin removed by a bath of some particular 
sort, or by a repenting heart? Is the 
Father td be begged and sought for a 
witness of himself, or is he waiting 
and anxious to bestow his Spirit? So 
the critic goes boring in, seeking what 
is essential, and turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. He smiles 
at the hobbies of these men, he recog- 
nizes the value of their teaching that 
God is to be worshiped, that the heart 
is to be washed of its sin, that a soul 
shall know of saving power, but he 
builds a wall; he limits the emphasis. 
Good men these cranks are and always 
to be with us, but from their one- 
sidedness the critic has saved us, declar- 


ing quietly that God requires justice, © 


mercy, and a humble walking with 
himself. 

The critics also walked among us as 
peacemakers. This may seem strange. 
It might be thought that they stirred 
and started the greatest strife in biblical 
history. In a sense this is so. But 
they settled a dispute more heated than 
any they may have precipitated. They 
were peacemakers, and without them 
religion surely would have suffered dis- 
aster. Science waged war on the Bible. 
It laid siege to Genesis, chapter 1. The 
earth was not made in a week. Geology 
said so, and creation tottered to falling. 
Biology, armed with evolution, drove 
Father Adam out of the Garden of 
Eden. Astronomy marched up and 
commanded Joshua’s sun to move, and 
move it did. Biology summoned re- 
enforcements, and Jonah’s whale gave 


up Jonah. The Bible was toppling to a 
fall. The supporter of the “Old Time 
Religion” rushed to the rescue. He 
allegorized. “No, no,” he said, “it 
does not mean seven literal days of 
twenty-four hours each. It means, 
rather, seven periods of time, of long, 
long duration, here expressed as days. 
There is no conflict here.” And so 
down the list he went. But after he 
had finished, the Bible still said that the 
earth was made in seven days, and that 
Joshua’s sun did stand still, and no 
explanations could make it contrariwise. 
And science pressed the war the more 
hard, and followers of the faith trembled, 
alarmed. Then quiet and serene the 
critics took up the Book, studied it with 
amazing care, and after a while looked 
up at the warring parties with a con- 
fident smile, and asked, “‘What is the 
point of these stories?”” The defender 
of the old faith spoke up quickly, stam- 
mered, and faltered. But the critics 
insisted still, “What is the point? 
What in these stories has caused them 
to endure these many centuries? What 
is the point?” And the defender, fran- 
tic for the old faith, could not answer. 
Nor could science. It could not think 
higher than rocks, earthquakes, star- 
dust, the size of a whale’s throat, and 
gravitation. “What is the point?” 
And science could not answer. Then 
the critic became peatemaker. He 
taught, and literalism and science sat 
at his feet. “Genesis I. A good God, 
a good creation, man made after the 
image of the good God.” Literalism 
and science could not quarrel here. 
They could only worship the good God, 
enjoy the good creation and use it, and 


- strive not to mar the image in which they 
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had been fashioned. Worship and work 
left no time for strife. ‘What is the 
point?” So through the Book they 
went, down through the miracles of 
Jesus, and at every sign of hostility 
between the foes they asked anew, 
“What is the point?’ Science sur- 
rendered, and literalism’s forces are 
few and feeble. And the reason? The 
critics have found the point and revealed 
the hidden things of God buried in 
these stories, so that more than ever they 
burn and glow with holy truth. Science 
and the Bible are at peace. The critics 
were the peacemakers. Blessed, blessed 
are the peacemakers. 

Patience, courage, devotion—these 
have no limit of power. The critics 
have raised the dead. The prophets are 
alive again. Before the critics, who was 
Isaiah, Amos, or Jeremiah? They were 
but names of ancient men of whom tra- 
dition brought a few half-articulate 
whispers. There were, perhaps, regal 
marks about Isaiah. One heard, or 
thought he heard, the sobbing of 
Jeremiah, but little more. And so 
much of their books was barren waste. 
Doom upon doom, woe upon woe, 
without interest, without meaning, with- 
out inspiration. But in the fulness of 
time God sent his new prophets, the 
critics. They went to these ancient 
prophecies and studied, studied long 
and hard. They dug at problems of 
national alliances, political intrigues, 
social moralities and customs. What 
were the people doing? What were 
their occupations? How did they wor- 
ship? What sort of men were the 
prophets? What did they do? What 
was their message? So the critics 
studied. And they learned—learned 


that the long barren wastes of dooms, 
threats, woes, and warnings were rich 
in meaning for those times and ours; 
learned that these books laid bare the 
principles without which no civilization 
can long endure; learned that prophecy 
was burning with a social message of a 
God caring for the widow and orphan, 
who was wroth if the poor suffered op- 


_ pression, and who hated the idle ease 


of wealth; learned of a God of politics 
insisting on just government where law 
was law, and justice, seasoned with 
mercy, reached the humble poor, where 
vice was suppressed, and the home life 
safe and clean; learned of religion pure 
and undefiled, out of a heart of gratitude, 
whose priests were ministers and shep- 
herds of the people, and a God whose 
temple and name were the glory and 
center of life. This is the great glory 
of the critics. They have given us 
portraits and character sketches of the 
prophets so that they are no longer 
names but throbbing personalities, alive 
with life. There has been a resurrec- 
tion, and the prophets are alive again. 
They walk among us. Energetic Amos 
thunders threats, insisting on obedience 
to law; broken-hearted Hosea pleads 
for loyal love to Jehovah; Isaiah sits 
among royalty and walks with regal 
power in Israel, counseling faith in God 
to a nation beset with foes, and doing 
the work of a  master-statesman; 
Jeremiah protests and complains, warns 
and pleads in the streets of the doomed 
city; far off in Babylon, among the 
hopeless exiles, Ezekiel comforts with 
words of cheer. The prophets are alive 
again. The critics have breathed into 
them, and they have become living 
souls. 
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Patience, courage, and devotion— 
these three have spread alarms through- 
out the land, and the saints are in dis- 
may. They halt between many opinions 
and know not what to believe. The 
faith of their fathers is not living still, 
but has perished by the fire and sword 

of the critics. To them criticism seems 
synonymous with atheistic surgery. It 
brings visions of scissor clippings and a 
shorn Bible. What was learned at 
mother’s knee seems to be no longer 
true, and they are of all men most 
miserable, and without hope in the world. 
What is the preacher to do? To his 
people this “new” Bible is a rock of 
offense, and they beseech him to stand 
by the old paths. What is the preacher 
to do? To be silent he cannot. The 
clamor for help forbids it. To keep 
to the old Bible he cannot. That con- 
tradicts all that he has learned to be 
true. And he is the ambassador of 
truth. To this end was he called, and 
to this end was he ordained—that he 
might bear witness to the truth. And 
his people are in alarm lest there be no 
truth. What is the preacher to do? 
Patience, courage, and devotion have 
wrought this bewilderment among his 
people, but patience, courage, and devo- 
tion can rebuild the foundations of faith. 
With these the preacher must become 
expositor of “the point”—not of verses 
and passages merely, but of whole 
sections, stories, and books. The critics 
have found the point, and the preacher 
must not suffer it to be lost. He must 
explain the point. The Bible is still 
intact. Not a book, not a page, not a 
character is missing. To be sure, the 
animals no longer walk up Noah’s 
gangplank two by two, but the point— 


history is a monumental witness to its 
truth that every vile civilization is 
destroyed forever. Eden’s apple has 
rotted, but Eden is not ancient history. 
One can see it reacted on any street, at 
any time of any day. What is the 
point? The preacher must ask and 
answer. Job and Jonah have meaning, 
but who in the congregation can say 
what it is? Children marvel at the 
Fiery Furnace and the Den of Lions, 
but when they are become men and 
have put away childish things, do they 
know exactly what these stories mean? 
The Gospels of Good News, with Peter 
sinking in the sea, the crazy demon 
cured, the hungry throng at picnic on 
the Mount, and the winsome lass of 
Jairus alive—we have all thrilled at 
these stories, but who, who can put 
their point, put it in a single sentence, 
and put it clear? The preacher is called, 
called to take up the critic’s Bible and, 
being baptized with fire, to declare the 
deep things of God, and with patience, 
courage, and devotion lead the congre- 
gation into all truth. And he dare do 
not otherwise, for only so can comfort 
come to honest hearts in distress. These 
people are in turmoil. Their familiar 
Bible has become a strange book, speak- 
ing a strange tongue, and they cannot 
understand its gibberish. They are 
sore dismayed. The Bible seems to 
have been crucified and buried, and they 
stand without the tomb weeping, “They 
have taken away our Bible, and we 
know not where they have laid it.” 
Then the preacher must appear unto 
them saying, is not here, is risen!” 
And from the risen, glorified Bible they 
shall hear the familiar voice of their 
God, musical with the accent of Jesus. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE—Concluded 


P. H. J. LERRIGO, M.D. 


VI. THE HEART 


A competent heart.—“ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life” (Prov. 4:23). There is 
sound physiological sense in these words 
of the sage. The integrity of the life- 
processes is intimately dependent upon 
the competency of the heart. It is the 
main central pumping station, supplying 


teachers in the Philippines are not only 
endeavoring to introduce their students 


to the rudiments of an English educa- 


the initial impulse to the streams of: 


nutritive fluids which are distributed 
throughout the system for its support 
and growth. Noman can be thoroughly 
equal to his life’s task, whether in a 
mental, physical, or spiritual sense, 
unless this central power station is com- 
petent to sustain the steady, uninter- 
rupted flow of energy required. The 
competency of the individual depends 
upon the competency of the heart. 

An interesting patient—Among the 
numerous patients visiting the dispen- 
sary connected with Emmanuel Hospital 
in Capiz, P.I., was a young Filipino 
about eighteen years of age. He took his 
seat in the consultant’s chair, or rather 
slumped down into it, in a perfectly 
spineless fashion, and I began the usual 
list of questions and routine examina- 
tion. I learned that he was a high- 
school student, and inquired regarding 
his progress in the classes. “Oh,” he 
replied, “I just can’t do the work re- 
quired of me.” The next question was 
about his experiences on the playground, 
for the American missionaries and school 
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tion, but have also undertaken the de- 
velopment of their bodies by teaching 
them American games, such as baseball, 
basket-ball, and football. “Oh,” said 
he,“ I cannot join in those games, they 
are too difficult for me.” He was, evi- 
dently, a discouraging case; and the 
next question dealt with the work upon 
his father’s hacienda, whence he had 
recently come. Again he replied, “The 
farm work is too hard for me; I can’t 
do it.” 

Symptoms of incompetency.—Now it 
would have been perfectly possible to 
make an accurate diagnosis in the young 
man’s case without any further investi- 
gation, but following the routine course 
the cardinal symptoms of his trouble 
were successively elicited. His extremi- 
ties were found to be cold; his finger- 
nails and lips were of a bluish tinge, and 
auscultation of the chest revealed a 
decided heart murmur. The young 
man was suffering from an incompetent 
heart, and its incompetency affected 
every act of his life, rendering him unfit 
to compete with his fellows in study, 
sport, or work. 

Pushed to the wall.—The individual 
with an incompetent heart is at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage in the world. 
He must carry the ordinary burdens of 
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life and meet its daily duties while feeling 
within himself an inadequacy for the 
task, knowing always that his strength 
is just a little below that which the 
occasion requires. The world has no 
place for incompetency of any kind and 
the incompetent individual is pushed 
pitilessly to the wall. 

The heart in common speech.—The 
fundamental relationship which the heart 
bears to the normal manifestation of 
life’s activities is shown by the manner in 
which the word has crept into the vo- 
cabulary of common speech, leading to 
its application to all manner of situa- 
tions of the most diverse character. We 
speak of a “hearty” welcome, implying 
that there is nothing feigned or artificial 
about the reception accorded the new- 
comer. We say about the person who 
manifests a disrelish for his daily work 
that “his heart is not in it,” and thus 
indicate that the product will be faulty. 
The root idea is found in the word 
“courage,” for it is hard to be brave with 
a failing heart. In colloquial speech we 
sometimes hear the individual whose 
health is robust spoken of as “hearty,” 
which thus becomes the synonym for 
healthy. 

From the heart.—The heart governs 
word as well as deed. “Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh” (Matt. 12:34). David said, 
“My heart is inditing a good matter” 
(Ps. 45:1). He sat down to write a 
letter and it was his heart which spoke 
upon the written page, voicing the warm 
sympathy of his soul. Many a letter 
is written from the head and is coldly 
intellectual, or occasionally it is dictated 
by the spleen and is bitingly sarcastic, 
but here was a letter which wholly suited 


the case, for it expressed the sentiments 
of the heart. 

The heart in the Scripture-—The 
Scripture has a great deal to say about 
the heart, and vigor of the spiritual life 
is always associated with its healthy 
functioning. Acceptable service is 
afforded from ‘“a_ perfect heart” 
(I Chron. 28:9). “Mine iniquities are 
more than the hairs of my head, there- 
fore my heart faileth me” (Ps. 40:12). 
“They lied with their tongue, for their 
heart was not right” (Ps. 78:36-37). 
“Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter, for thy heart is not right” 
(Acts 8:21). One’s relationship to God 
is governed by the heart. “Ye shall 
seek me and find me when ye shall seek 
for me with all your heart.” 

Half-hearted Christians ——Few spec- 
tacles in the world are so pitiable as that 
of the half-hearted Christian; the man 
to whose soul the spiritual message has 
come, who has caught a glimpse of the 
radiant joys of “life in Christ Jesus,” 
but who has found it impossible to yield 
that whole-hearted response which car- 
ries with it a dedication of the entire 
being, spirit, soul, and body, to the 
service of the Master. 

Cardiac insufficiency in the spiritual 
life—The imperfect response is all too 
common among Christians today. It 
would be invidious, perhaps inaccurate, 
to say that life is not present in such 
cases. There has been a feeble answer 
to the call of God, and in response to 
the rudimentary desire the life of Christ 
has been imparted; but far from pre- 
senting the glow of spiritual health, 
the new-made Christian has but a 
precarious hold upon existence; his 
life’s functions are but imperfectly 
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performed, and his activities are of a 
sluggish and feeble character. He is 
suffering from cardiac insufficiency and 
the basis of his trouble is a failure to 
yield a whole-hearted allegiance to the 
Master. He is spiritually defective, 
and instead of taking his place gladly in 
the forefront of life’s battle, he must 
occupy the invalid’s couch in the Chris- 
tian home. The flood of life runs so 
feebly in his veins that his chief concern 
will be the conserving of his own ebbing 
vitality and no power will be left for 
an effort on behalf of others. He avoids 
vigorous exercise and strenuous emo- 
tions; others must carry his burden and 
minister to the weakness of his life; and 
his Christian experience is a pale, 
anemic thing which gives little satis- 
faction to his own soul and commands 
no respect from others. 

Examining the inner life.—Introspec- 


tion may become a vice if the habit of 


constantly scrutinizing the inner experi- 
ence is formed; but it is well in this 
matter-of-fact world occasionally to 
give one’s self a spiritual examination, 
just as the prudent individual places 
himself at times in the hands of his 
physician for a scrutiny of his physical 
condition. 

The possibility of a vital lesion.—The 
spiritual examination of the heart may 
be made upon very similar lines to those 
which would characterize a physical 
examination. We want to know whether 
we are organically sound, and whether 
the heart of our soul, having received 
the full tides of life from above, is 
capable of imparting the impulse which 
will send the streams of vital fluid pul- 
sating throughout the system. If a 
vital lesion exists at the very center 


of our spiritual being, we shall know it by 
the symptoms manifested. There will 
be a coldness in the reactions between 
our spiritual selves and the lives of 
others; there will be a dull depression 
of spirit, a discouragement of soul 
leading us to feel our incompetency to 
impart any spiritual gift to another; 
there will be a pessimistic outlook upon 
life, manifesting itself in murmurings 


‘and complainings; and there will be a 


reluctance to join in the activities of the 
spiritual life which render more robust 
souls a blessing and enrichment to the 
life of the world. Every church roll is 
laden with the names of cyanosed babies 
of the spiritual life. In fact, the average 
church membership list might well be 
spoken of as “the cradle roll,” so pre- 
dominant a proportion of it is composed 
of those who are still babes in Christ— 
babes who have never grown and whose 
spiritual appearance indicates the imper- 
fect functioning of a defective heart. 
Pedro’s request.—Happily, however, 
in the spiritual world, there is a remedy 
for the incompetent heart. I recollect 
a young boy about fourteen years of age, 
who was admitted to our hospital in 
Capiz, P.I., suffering from an advanced 
case of cardiac insufficiency. Poor 
Pedro remained with us a month or 
more, and while we were able, in some 
measure, to relieve his symptoms, the 
root of the difficulty was beyond any 
human power, and eventually we had to 
say to Pedro that we could do nothing 
more for him. During his residence 
with us the little fellow had become 
quite attached to the hospital and the 
friends he had formed there, and was 
deeply affected upon learning that his 
case was hopeless and that he must 
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leave us. Many a time he had seen 
patients who were to be operated upon 
wheeled from the anaesthetizing room 
to the operating room, and observing 
that they went into the room in a pro- 
found sleep and came out again to 
ultimately restored vigor, he said to me, 
“Could you not put me to sleep, as 
you have so many others, and then 
mend my heart and put it back?” In 
the process of time and progress of the 
science of surgery we may be able to 
do just that, but to Pedro we could 
only give one reply, and that a sorrow- 
fully negative one. 

A miracle of healing.—But while 
Pedro’s heart was incapable of being 
mended, a miracle of another kind had 
been wrought upon him, for he had 
learned of Him who said, “My son, 
give Me thine heart” (Prov. 23:26), and 
to him the promise had been fulfilled, 
“T will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh and will give you a heart 
of flesh” (Ezek. 11:19). 

The remedy for the defective heart.— 
Let us determine within ourselves that 
a cold, unsatisfactory Christian life with 
a joyless, pessimistic outlook is unworthy 
of the one who should be ‘“‘a new crea- 


_ ture of Christ Jesus”; that a life of 


spineless impotency is unbecoming to 
the follower of the Master; and let us 
look for that remedy for the defective 
heart which is within our reach, when we 
will “‘search for it with all our hearts.” 

The power cf a competent soul.—The 
inner change will entirely transform our 
outer experience. The “united heart” 
will so vitalize the system that living 
becomes a joy. The power of a compe- 
tent soul receiving its strength from God 
will revivify the circulation. until the 


effete products of spiritual stagnation 
are swept from the entire being, and 
the whole nature, cleansed and purified 
by the life-giving flow, will respond 
vigorously to the new impulses of life. 
The spiritual tissues, nourished and 
built up as never before, will engage in 
spiritual activities which become the 
expression of the renewed inner life, 
and the “competency” of the very life 
of the Master Himself will become 
apparent to all the world in us. 
Churches with incompetent hearts.— 
There are churches which suffer from 
cardiac insufficiency, as well as indi- 
viduals; and the symptoms presented 
by them are not dissimilar from those 
found in the analogous physical con- 
dition. When one enters a church of 
this kind, instead of meeting that atmos- 
phere of cordial welcome which should 
make the outsider feel that the church 
has something worth while to offer. him, 
one is impressed with the chilliness of 
the environment and the indifference of 
the assembled worshipers to the pres- 
ence of the chance stranger. In other 
words, the “cold shoulder” is turned. 
The church manifests cold extremities, 
a symptom of defective heart action; for 
when the center of the church life is in 
warm, living touch with the Master of 
life, there will be found inevitably the 
ready welcome, the quiet word of sym- 
pathy, and a greeting which will impress 
the visitor with the feeling that the 
currents of life run so warmly and rapidly 
that there is abundant affection left 
over to lavish on the occasional guest. 
The “blueness” of incompetency.— 
The cyanotic appearance of the serious 
heart case is also manifest in the incom- 
petent church. The feelings of the 
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membership assume an indigo tint. 
They are discouraged from a conviction, 
acknowledged or not, that the church is 
failing to meet the requirements of the 
situation; incompetent to grapple with 
the serious task of revitalizing its com- 
munity. A normal, healthy growth is 
absent; there is no touch with the need 
of the mass of unheeding life about them; 
nor is there any vital and significant 
impact upon the farther fields of mis- 
sionary effort which challenge the entire 
competency of the best life of the church. 

Trifling with a werld-task.—Many and 
many a church today is trifling with the 
serious task which the Master has com- 
mitted to His followers. Such a church 
has lost its touch with the world- 
situation. It has been left behind in a 
side eddy of the great current of modern 
life. The pastor of a certain city church 
in a thriving manufacturing center, 
which has grown by leaps and bounds in 
recent years from a rural town to its 
present position of metropolitan pre- 
dominance, complained that his church 
still preserved the standards and tra- 
ditions of its bygone rural days. While 
the people had been swept along by the 
growth of the community in their busi- 
ness, adapting their social life, educa- 
tional equipment, and political develop- 
ment to it, the church had retained its 
rural conception; and the traditions 
of little beginnings still cramped and 
crippled what ought to have been a 
thriving spiritual enterprise. Its mem- 
bers were content to hold little meetings 
for the spiritual edification of a little 
group of little, stunted souls, instead of 
realizing that the growth of the city and 
the development of business and social 
life about them was a challenge to the 


best that was in them to bring to bear the 
vigor of their own spiritual power upon 
the lush growth of rank weeds, with 
which civic development had surrounded 
them. 

Competency in a needy world.—It is 
vital that the church preserve a compe- 
tent heart in the midst of the pressing 
problems of the day. It should per- 
meate every department of the com- 


‘munity life and claim it for Christ. 


The thriving pulses of the church’s life 
should be felt throughout the city, its 
regenerating tides ever ready to cleanse, 
heal, and purify. But if the church is to 
exert this sane and wholesome influence 
upon the life about it, there must be 
channels uniting it with its nearer and 
farther environment. Many a church 
has surrounded itself with an insulating 
wall which cuts it off from the mass of 
life about it. It is like the encysted 
amoeba. 

The separating wall.—Yes, the church 
needs a wall, for the Master said, “‘Come 
ye out from among them and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing,” and there must needs be a line 
of demarcation between those who be- 
long to the world and those who belong 
to God; but there are many churches 
which have overdone the fencing busi- 
ness and have conceived that church 
membership was for the purpose of 
making a well-lined nest for themselves 
and theirs within protecting and sepa- 
rating walls. 

Gates in our fences.—But the correla- 
tive truth is that we should learn to cut 
wide gates through our fences and place 
illuminated welcome signs above them, 
so that the broad highways without may 
connect with the ramifying channels 
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within, and together form a circulating 
system whereby the life-giving powers 
within the heart of the church may not 
merely be conveyed to the needy spots of 
its immediate environment, but may also 
influence the very uttermost parts of the 
world. A significant statement was 
made by a Maine pastor, who said that 
his ambition was “to relate the life of 
his own local church to the present 
world-situation.”’ 

The remedy for incompetence in church 
life. Serious diseases sometimes require 
drastic remedies. The remedy for in- 
competency in church life today is being 
found in many and many a case in the 
revitalizing of its individual members 
by a determined co-operative effort to 
grapple with the task which the feeble- 
ness and indifference of past days had 
left unfulfilled. The church is redis- 
covering the principle of co-operation, 
or team work. Its application to finance 
in the Every Member Canvass has 
revolutionized the whole field of church 


economics and brought about a new 
realization of vigor and competence. 
Its application to the spiritual life of 
the membership in the Fellowship Visi- 
tation has brought a new realization of 
the value of church membership and all 
the church stands for, while in the new 
methods of gospel team work we have a 
revival of the personal service which in 
the early years of the church’s history 
led to the rapid spread of the gospel 
throughout the known world. 

Union with the Master's heart.—In- 
genious methods of team work alone, 


-however, will never produce a condition 


of competency in the church life. There 
must be, in addition, a new and vital 
reunion with the throbbing heart of 
the Master, that our hearts may learn 
to beat in unison with His; that our 
churches may be infused with the 
streams of His life’s current; and that 
the world may thus be touched and 
blessed with the healing flood which 
flows for the life of the world. 


VII. THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 


Terminal filaments—The skin con- 
tains a fine network of millions upon 
millions of minute nerve filaments, end- 
ing in sensitive points which receive the 
impressions of the outside world. The 
organs of special sense are merely elabo- 
rations of these nerve-endings to serve 
a specific purpose. Between my neigh- 
bor and me is my skin. It is a wall 
which shuts him out of my inner life, 
but it is also a recording membrane 
through which he may communicate 
with me. It is the medium through 
which I become aware of my environ- 
ment. 


Thin-skinned or thick-skinned.—Some 
people are impressed more readily than 
others with stimuli from without, and 
we speak of individuals as thin-skinned 
or thick-skinned. One may be abnormal 
in either direction: so responsive to 
external conditions as to go through 
life in a perfect misery of hyperstimula- 
tion, insomuch that the spirit within 
fails to apprehend the relative values of 
things without and hence cannot justly 
balance the life within and the life 
without, but lives in a constantly dis- 
turbed condition of maladjustment to 
environment. Or, on the other hand, 
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one may be so callous to external impres- 
sions and so absorbed with the inner 
processes of one’s own life as to fail to 
yield a normal response to the draft 
upon one’s inner being through the 
impact of circumstances passing with- 
out. The first individual is a spiritual 
neurasthenic, who should pray for a 
normal balance between the world with- 
out and the spirit within. The second 


is the natural-born egoist, who should © 


pray that his organs of perception be 
sharpened to the need of others. 

A balanced response—The healthy 
individual is neither thick- nor thin- 
skinned, but uses his organs for the 
reception of sense-impressions in a 
normal way to put him into touch with 
the multiform phenomena of the world 
without him. There is a_ balanced 
response between the impressions re- 
ceived and the thoughts and actions to 
which they give rise. He is careful not 
to place too much stress upon the imme- 
diate sensation produced by any external 
circumstance which impinges upon his 
nerve-endings, for he knows that these 
sense-organs are merely links in a chain 
of reaction, and the initial impression, 
whether agreeable or otherwise, may not 
at all indicate the final character of the 
completed nerve-cycle. He trusts the 
integrity of his nervous mechanism and 
permits it to work automatically, believ- 
ing that the principle of life within is 
greater than the mere machinery of life. 

The nerve-cycle——The nerve-train 
finds only its beginning in the sensitive 
filaments which ramify through the sub- 
stance of the integument. These hair- 
like processes seize upon the vast multi- 
tude of impressions presented for their 
reception. Impressions of heat or cold, 


wet or dry, hard or soft; taste im- 
pressions of ‘sweet or sour, pungent or 
insipid; auditory impressions of har- 
mony or discord—all are received in 
much the same manner and immediately 
flashed to headquarters for consideration. 
The cycle of nervous influence is not 
complete until a response has been 
elicited. This may come immediately, 
as when the sensitive nerve-endings of 
the fingers flash to the brain an impres- 
sion of excessive heat, in which case the 
process of cerebration is lightning-like 
in its rapidity and no time is lost in 
telegraphing to the arm instructions to 
withdraw from the proximity of danger. 

A delayed reaction—On the other 
hand, the information carried to the 
brain may be of a character requiring 
deliberation, in which case it will be 
recorded upon one of the brain-cells, 
and laid away for subsequent considera- 
tion. What may be the character of 
this consideration is not always clear; 
it may be used in the conscious thought 
of the individual, or it may lie dormant 
for years, perhaps never actively im- 
pressing the consciousness, but never- 
theless playing its part in the great 
burden of subconscious thinking which 
is always going on, the product of which 
will ultimately emerge into the light of 
the conscious brain-processes, while the 
steps in the manufacture of the product 
are lost. 

No impression lost——One thing is 
certain, however. No impression re- 
ceived by the nerve-terminals is ever 
lost but may be depended upon to have 
its effect upon the development of life. 
It may produce an immediate response, 
as in the case cited. It may give rise to 
a train of thought which ultimately 
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crystallizes into a decision and conse- 
quent course of action growing out of 
deliberate conscious cerebration and 
judgment. It may be stored among the 
subconscious memories and have part 
in giving rise to one of those sudden 
impulses to action, the origin of which 
we find it impossible to trace.. It may 
meet its object in contributing to the 
formation of an ideal within the brain, 
or it may weave itself into the substance 
of the individual’s thinking and have 
part in the development of habit and 
character. 

Susceptibility cf the amoeba.—Even 
the amoeba is susceptible to the effect of 
external contacts. If he finds that the 
medium in which he exists is growing 
cold and the temperature drops below 
that which is suited to his growth and 
development, he responds by rolling 
himself into a ball, secreting a heavy 
coat about himself, and passing into the 
condition known as encystment, when 
the pseudopodia are not produced, 
motion is impossible, and the infinitesi- 
mal creature lies dormant, hibernating 
until a better state of affairs shall be 
established about him. 

A spiritual skin. —We have a spiritual 
skin which separates us from our neigh- 
bor but at the same time puts us en 
rapport with him. The nerve-filaments 
of our spiritual life ramify here and we 
know our fellows by the varied impres- 
sions they produce upon us. The con- 
tacts of the spirit life are multitudinous 
and our own complex character often 
reflects the accumulated effect of the 
influence of a myriad other lives. 

Thin-skinned Christians.—There are 
thin-skinned and thick-skinned Chris- 
tians. The former are those sensitive 


individuals who allow the immediate 
sensation of any particular experience 
to govern their thinking and subsequent 
action as regards it. Their sense- 
perceptions are so delicate that a rebuff 
will close their mouths and an un- 
congenial atmosphere will apparently 
modify their whole character. A fancied 
slight under the microscope of a morbid 
spirit will be magnified to the dimensions 
of a determining factor in life’s relations. 
There will be a sudden expansion of soul 
to a word of praise, while the touch of a 
wholesome criticism will shrivel the 
heart within them. Their contacts with 
others result in an alternation of anguish 
and joyous elation. Their activities are 
based on the sensation of the moment, 
they are unstable in their opinions and 
judgment, and their characters develop 
superficiality and unreliability. They 
will take up readily some new form of 
Christian service, but the first cold 
breath of difficulty or opposition leads 
them to abandon it. 

Thick-skinned Christians. —The thick- 
skinned Christian, on the other hand, 
pays little attention to the opinion of 
others. He is not easily affected by 
impressions from without. There is a 
self-sufficiency which renders him more 
or less independent of his fellows. The 
prime end of his being seems to be the 
seeking of his own spiritual ease. He 
can never meet the need of life by pour- 
ing out the wealth of his own inner 
powers, for he has in a sense insulated 
himself from a real understanding of the 
situation without. He has built a corral 
about his own soul, and there are no 
gates in it. If he engages in Christian 
work he does so upon theory rather than 
experience, and hence his activities, 
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not having been called forth by the 
stimuli of actual sense-perceptions, are 
artificial. He has a system of theology 
ready-made and elaborated down to the 
last detail, for it is the product of his 
inner thought ungoverned by the cor- 
rective impact of contact with the 
opinions of others. This he is ready to 
fit upon other souls, but there is little 
perception upon his part that real Chris- 


tian activity consists of the genuine - 


action and reaction of life upon life and 
the imparting from one to another of that 
inner virtue which a life of continued 
contact with God has laid up. 

The normal Christian.—With the 
normal Christian, however, life’s con- 
tacts are made very delicately. There is 
a fine balance between impressions 
received and impulses originated. He 
has a perfect faith in the normal out- 
working of life. He believes that his 
organs of sense-impression will receive 
life’s contacts normally; that they will 
be recorded by the spirit within and 
give rise toa healthy reaction. He isnot 
unduly elated by the agreeable nor en- 
tirely cast down by the disagreeable 
impressions which are made upon him, 
for he knows that in the Christian life 
what a man will do with sense-impres- 
sions is largely within his own volition. 
Instead of being “like the waves of the 
sea, driven by the wind and tossed” 
(Jas. 1:6), he is master of his own soul 
and dominates the impressions produced 
upon him by every external circumstance. 

Governing circumstance.—It is in this 
that the soul of man rises superior to 
the lower animals—that he transcends 
circumstance and molds his environ- 
ment to his own will. The amoeba 
reacts to the cold and encysts; man 


braves the cold, investigates its laws, 
controls them, and rises superior to 
temperature. Likewise the Christian 
rises superior to the ordinary man by 
governing his nervous reactions and 
choosing the effect which circumstances 
shall have upon him. In the physical 
body there is a system of nerves known 
as the inhibitory nerves, which have to 
do with the control of functions which 
might otherwise be overstimulated. 
Spiritually the normal Christian inhibits 
those impressions and impulses which 
would tend to disorganize the fine adjust- 
ment of his spiritual balance. He 
chooses that his spirit shall not be 
depressed, that evil suggestion shall not 
contaminate him; that rebuff shall not 
cause his soul automatically to close. 
He chooses that the stimuli of life shall 
pass into his thinking as constructive 
principle, giving rise to counteraction 
of noble deed, of high initiative, of daring 
enterprise. 

The “inter preter’s house.” —Once again 
we are led into the “interpreter’s 
house” of the imagination. To the 
man who lacks this master-key to 
the situation, life is an unsolved riddle. 
He wanders in a maze of unrelated 
experience. He suffers from a multi- 
tude of sensory impacts, which are con- 
tradictory in their meaning. But when 
touched by the magic of the consecrated 
imagination, the multitude of external 
impressions become intelligible to the 
inner spirit; the dissonances of life are 
resolved and the God-controlled brain 
manufactures from the material brought 
to it from without great plans to modify 
the world’s life. 

Initiative.—Initiative depends upon 
the imagination. There can be no 
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large grasp of a world-need without it. 
The interpretation of the phenomena 
present in any given set of circumstances 
becomes large and significant when 
touched by the imagination. The spirit- 
filled brain elaborates a plan, and 
decisive action is the outcome of it. 
The inspired movements of history have 
been due to the fact that some individual 
has gathered up the innumerable sense- 
impressions coming to him from without 
and, interpreting them under the guid- 
ance of a God-directed imagination, 
has grasped their inner meaning in rela- 
tion to the development of the universe 
and, in completion of the nervous cycle, 
has found generated within his brain a 
corresponding plan of action. 

Original conceptions.—The imagina- 
tion has to do both with the interpreta- 
tion of the impressions received and with 
the execution of the plan initiated. 
Without it one does not enter into a 
broad and sympathetic comprehension 
of the world’s need, nor can one con- 
ceive a bold and _ well-wrought-out 
method to meet it. Decisive action in 
the right direction is the outcome of 
initiative governed by an imaginative 
grasp of the need. Out of the spirit’s 
interpretation of the multitude of sense- 
impressions conveyed to the brain from 
the innumerable terminal nerve-fila- 
ments there spring definite decisions 
as to certain lines of action. The 
conscious process of comparison and 
judgment leads the individual to dismiss 
one line of conduct and adopt another, 
to reject that which seems unsuited to 
achieve the desired end and seek for 
exactly that method which will accom- 
plish the desired result. When this 
process of consideration and selection is 


carried on in the light of a heaven- — 
touched imagination, the brain will 
often give rise to conceptions which 
seem entirely original. 

Acting upon impulse.—The reaction 
growing out of sensory impressions, 
however, is not always the result of 
conscious deliberation. The whole pro- 
cess may take place below the threshold 
of conscious thought, and the action 
generated may emerge as a sudden 
impulse. Impulses are not always to 
be depended upon, for they may be the 
result of sense-impressions of the less 
worthy sort; but we need to learn that 
an impulse may be as logical and funda- 
mentally sound as any carefully thought- 
out decision. There are some men who 
would do well to learn to act upon im- 
pulse. Inhibition has become a vice 
with them. They automatically sup- 
press every good thought which comes 
to them, and render their lives empty 
and devoid of initiative through fear 
of doing something unusual. Mrs. 
Grundy is the béte noir of such timid 
souls. The daring spirit sifts his im- 
pulses in a flash, decides which are the 
good, and yields to them. 

Spiritual freshness.—To preserve the 
fine edge of spiritual perception, to 
interpret broadly the messages of life 
through the sense-impressions _ tele- 
graphed to the brain, to sift, sort, and 
compare them, to cast about them the 
aura of a great comprehension, and then 
to boldly outline life’s fitting action— 
this requires a condition of physical and 
spiritual freshness. The imagination is 
the first faculty to be attacked by the 
toxins of fatigue. No broad concep- 
tion or original action may be expected 
from a weary brain. 
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An overstrained life.—There are men 
who lead an overstrained life, either 
because the economic situation forces 
them to excessive hours of labor, or 
because they choose to crowd their 
leisure hours with the unworthy pursuit 
of pleasure to the extent of encroaching 
upon the time which should be given to 
sleep. Such individuals become habitu- 


ally weary. The system is never en-. 


tirely free from the poison generated by 
fatigue. They take up the day’s work 
under a heavy handicap, for the habitu- 
ally weary worker is capable only of 
routine labor of a comparatively low 
order. Creation and invention are rela- 
tively impossible to him. The young 
man who spends his nights in dissipa- 
tion is very unlikely to rise to a high 
position in the business world. 

The great restorative.—Sleep is the 
great restorative of the nervous system. 
“If he sleep he shall do well,” is the 
accurate statement of a great general 
principle. We get a grip upon our- 
selves once more, and after the quiet 
hours during which every sensory ter- 
minal has been quiescent, we are ready 
once more to welcome the rush of a 
million impinging phenomena, taking 
them gladly to our heart, extracting 
their hidden meaning and initiating a 
ready response. 

Heart-rest.—Equally there must be 
heart-rest for the individual who would 
preserve the delicate balance between 
the intake and the outgo of his spiritual 
life. We touch the lives of our fellows 
in a thousand spiritual contacts, and 
unless there be within us that freshness 
of soul which comes from communion 
with Him who said, ‘Come unto me 
and I will give you rest,” it is quite 


certain that we shall be unable to re- 
spond to those impressions with the 
vigorous soul initiative which will meet 
our brother’s need. 

The quiescence of the soul.—The 
quiescence of sleep has a very real 
counterpart in the spiritual life. Some- 
times the soul becomes so overburdened 
with the demands made upon it, the 
nerves so wearied with the reception of 
millions of impressions and the effort to 
send forth the virtue called for, that the 
spirit cries out for the oblivion of forget- 
fulness. It is good to know at such times 
that the Master has anticipated this 
need on the part of His servants and that 
He repeats to us once more the words 
with which He calmed the nerves of His 
overwrought disciples when He said to 
them, “Come ye yourselves apart and rest 
awhile,’ and thus forgetting the confu- 
sion of the external voices and the nerve- 
wracking strain of sense-impressions, we 
enter into the perfect rest of Him who 
“giveth His beloved sleep” (Ps. 127: 2). 

Rest of the spirit.—Rest of the spirit 
does not involve cessation of function. 
It is rather a diversion of the nervous 
force into less frequently used channels, 
the calling into play of other portions of 
the brain. It is a common error to sup- 
pose that religious earnestness requires 
the bow to be ever strung. Jesus elected 
to accomplish his entire earthly ministry 
in the brief space of three years, and yet 
it is manifest that these years contained 
frequent periods of relaxation and recrea- 
tion. 

Humor and religion.—It is a fair 
question whether humor is not the natu- 
ral corollary and corrective of spiritual- 
ity. Jesus has been called “the Man of 
Sorrows,” and unquestionably there was 
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a predominant gravity about his life; 
and yet there are occasional evidences of 
a keen sense of humor, as well as a readi- 
ness to enter heartily and sympatheti- 
cally into the lighter phases of social life. 
Certainly humor is a powerful reinforce- 
ment to a spiritual message, and the 
preacher who can temperately and natu- 
rally reach the source of human smiles 
which lies so close to the fountain of 
tears is the one who can most profoundly 
stir the human heart. 

The rhythm of spiritual experience.— 
There are nodes and amplitudes in the 
spiritual experience of every man, and 
the recessions are as normal and neces- 
sary as the fuller tides of feeling. We 
have happily emerged from the age of 
monasticism and asceticism and now 
know that the happy flow of life in lighter 
vein which one finds in the Christian 
home, the recreation of muscle and 
nerve in games and healthy sport, the 


relaxation which comes from roughing 
it by stream and lake and among the 
mountains and woods, the enrichment 
of mind and heart from the contempla- 
tion of natural beauty, as well as the 
satisfaction of the artistic instincts found 
in noble music and beautiful pictures, 
all help to form the subsoil for a healthy 
growth of spiritual power. 

Increments of power.—The starting- 
point for heart-rest is the assurance that 
our wills and conduct are in harmony 
with God’s, but when such a confidence 
is present we are free to let the mind 
and heart relax in the unstrained joy of 
a communion which needs not to be 
always explaining and exploiting itself; 
and after such a period of holiday relaxa- 
tion one ought to return with great 
increments of spiritual power which 
have been accruing during the period 
when our spiritual exercises were to a 
large extent subconscious. 


VIII. CEREBRATION 


The cerebration of the soul.—Add a 
consciousness of the presence of God to 
the ordinary process of human thought 
and you have prayer. Hence prayer 
might well be called the cerebration of 
the soul. We think God’s thought with 
Him, and pursuing the ordinary train 
of our daily meditation in the presence 
of God, our mental processes become 
worship, because we recognize His pres- 
ence in all about us; thanksgiving, 
because His goodness is so manifest; 
petition, because we and all our fellows 
have such need of Him. 

Sorting our stimuli.—The process of 
thought begins in the impressions of 
external stimuli, sorting, classifying, and 


storing them. The associational fiberS 
of the brain then enable us to weigh, 
compare, and rearrange them, and the 
comparison gives rise to new ideas grow- 
ing out of the combination of various 
impressions and groups of impressions. 
Thus active cerebration eventuates in 
judgments, impulses, decisions, purposes, 
and all those thousands of nervous re- 
actions which govern life’s activities. 
Receiving God’s messages.—Surround 
these processes with the consciousness of 
God’s presence and the impressions 
received from without become His mes- 
sages to our souls. Our spirits note the 
varied experiences of life and await the 
inner reaction which each will produce 
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when added to the multitude of stored 
memories. The spirit of prayer thus 
governs the reception of life’s good 
or ill, and we are able to say, “We 
know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God” (Rom. 
8:28). It is not merely that we 
acquiesce in patient resignation to the 
will of God, but the cerebration of the 
soul actively sets itself to the task of 


finding the helpful relationship between | 


the new impressions and the desire of 
God for the life. 

Living in the temple.—It is in this way 
that we are able to obey the injunction, 
“Pray without ceasing.” Not that we 
are constantly in the physical attitude 
of prayer, or formulating petitions in 
words, but our lives are lived in the 
presence of God. All the world is His 
temple and in the sanctuary of the soul 
the knee is ever bowed to Him. In the 
life of prayer, when an external impres- 
sion of evil is received it produces a 
reaction of abhorrence, and then the 
cerebration of prayer automatically man- 
ufactures from it a petition that the evil 
may cease and that its victims may be 
freed. When an impression of need 
touches the brain-cells, the prayerful 
spirit throws about it the desire that the 
need be relieved. 

Developing antitoxins.—The natural 
reaction of prayer upon one’s own spirit- 
ual life has an analogy in the production 
of antitoxins in the human system. It 
is a well-established fact that in com- 
bating the effects of any poison intro- 
duced into the body there is elaborated in 
the blood certain principles which have 
come to be called antitoxins, and it is the 
protection thus afforded which gives the 
system immunity against subsequent 


attacks of the same disease. May not 
the prompt prayer reaction of the peni- 
tent soul lead to the formation of a 
spiritual antitoxin which will serve to 
reinforce the life against subsequent 
temptation ? 

Generating new prayer ideas.—Com- 
parison is made between the stored 
memories of other days and every new 
impression. There is adjustment and 
readjustment of ideas, all under the 
regnant influence of the spirit of God. 
New prayer ideas are produced and the 
heart flows out in many directions, led 
by the conscious and unconscious work- 
ings of the Spirit-dominated mind. 

The prayer of the amoeba.—Even in 
the contracted existence of the simple 
cell one is perhaps justified in discovering 
the principle of prayer, albeit the prayer 
may merely consist of the amoeba’s 
interpretation of the petition, ‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.” Desire 
itself is a prayer and in consonance with 
it we find every granule of the proto- 
plasm of the protozoan generating within 
itself an urging toward the desired end 
which culminates in the projection of the 
pseudopodium. In a simple way it is 
the same process as human cerebration. 
The chemical reaction of some needed 
substance impinges as want upon the 
life of the cell. Previous experiences 
indicate the way to satisfaction. There 
is generated an impulse to repeat those 
experiences. The pseudopodium is 
thrust out and the need satisfied. The 
prayer of the amoeba is the urging 
within its protoplasm. 

A higher plane—It is elementary 
prayer indeed which concerns itself 
chiefly with its own needs. Inasmuch 
as the human spirit has been made 
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partaker of the divine nature, the prayer 
life occupies itself with the need of 
others. Multitudes of impressions are 
received, just as in the case of the 
amoeba, but they are immediately 
brought into relationship with the pre- 
conceived impressions of God’s love, 
of Christ’s compassion, and all the heav- 
enly graces with which God’s spirit has 
endowed the faithful soul. A process 
of prayer cerebration takes place, where- 
in the spirit lays hold of the new thought, 
clothes it in the garment of love, and 
introduces it to God as the petition of 
the heart. 

The dénouement of prayer —Cerebra- 
tion of this kind gives rise to two series 
of phenomena in the life of the one who 
prays. First, the constant comparison 
of new experience and prayer thought 
going on all unconsciously to the indi- 
vidual himself weaves itself into the 
character and habit of the soul, so that 
life is passed on an ever-ascending plane. 
Second, the process of soul cerebration 
results in earnest and definite decisions 
and purposes which are consonant with 
prayer of the heart; and these decisions 
give rise to activities which help to 
answer the prayer. 

Character and habit.—It would be an 
impossible burden for any man to weigh 
afresh the ethical merits of every act 
entering into the day’s experience and 
to decide anew whether the proposed 
deed or word was in line with the will 
of God. It is here that the prayer 
principle helps us. Constant dwelling 
in the atmosphere of God’s presence 
brings about a character which decides 
in advance the appropriate behavior 
in almost every set of circumstances, 
and we do automatically the thing we 


ought to do. It has become a habit 
with us. But the root of the habit is 
our constant “practice of the presence 
of God.” 

A magic wand.—The faculty of 


‘imagination is the very crown and 


blossom of human cerebration. It is 
a magic wand transforming and trans- 
figuring the dull details of life. It takes 
the crude materials of ordinary thought 
and builds a prince’s palace from them; 
yea, a very temple for the habitation of 
the Highest. Just as the pseudopodium 
of the amoeba acts as its agent in the 
fulfilment of its simple life-cycle, so 
the imagination, the pseudopodium of 
the soul, represents the outreach of the 
spirit in its grasp of ordinary impressions 
and the manufacture therefrom of the 
power-compelling petitions of the soul. 

Moving pictures.—The great agent for 
the accomplishment of results in the 
realm of prayer is the consecrated imagi- 
nation. The imagination is kaleido- 
scopic. It presents us with a series of 
moving pictures which pass with light- 
ning rapidity. In a few seconds it is 
possible to review the action of hours 
and days. Repeated efforts of the 
imagination in one direction cut deep 
furrows in the reflective consciousness. 
These may be in the right or wrong direc- 
tion, for it is perfectly possible for the 
imagination to present distorted pictures 
and even gross caricatures of the actual 
facts. 

A board of censorship.—The imagi- 
nation is flexible, however, and sus- 
ceptible of being molded. It may be- 
come the servant of the vilest and basest 
passions, but on the other hand may be 
the active instrument of the most 
exalted service in which human beings 
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can engage. Within the universe of the 
soul there should be erected a board of 
censorship to control the moving pic- 
tures of the imagination, and the three 
members of the board should be the 
Conscience, the Will, and the Holy 
Spirit. 

Controlling the imagination.—We may 
gather courage from the realization that 
the imagination is susceptible of being 
controlled when functioning in wrong 
directions, and that the pictures pre- 
sented by it are capable of being cor- 
rected and brought into conformity with 
the truth, so that definite constructive 
service may result. 

Mortgaging the thoughts——In these 
days of multitudinous advertisement 
one needs to acquire a defensive armor 
against the constant solicitation of 
extraneous interest. President Wilson 
gave utterance to a significant truth 
when he said on a certain occasion in 
connection with some clamant but 
inconsequential call which was being 
presented to him that his “thoughts 
were mortgaged beyond recall” in 
connection with the crisis in international 
affairs, and that he “dare not let them 
out to other matters.’”’ It is possible to 
capture the wayward fugitive of the 
mind and bring it back to its proper 
allegiance, until “every thought” is 
“captive to Christ.” 

The Master’s method—“We know 
not how to pray as we ought.” But the 
Holy Spirit will teach us, and one of the 
very first lessons in “the school of 
prayer” is identification with the object 
of our petitions. In order that He 
might become “a merciful and faithful 
high priest” our Lord identified Himself 

.with human nature and “offered up 


prayers and supplications.” In praying 
for Peter He did not merely pray: 
“God bless Peter,” but He prayed for 
him that his faith fail not. Visualizing 
that scene in the atrium of the high 
priest’s house, with its train of subse- 
quent testings, He gathered these images 
into a petition for the strengthening of 
Peter’s vacillating faith. 

Condensed petitions —The Master is 
no lover of volubility and He has assured 
us that we are not heard for our much 
speaking. We need not undertake to 
describe to the Father everything that 
passes through our mind, but the vivid 
realization of the circumstances of the in- 
dividual for whom we are praying comes 
to us in a series of imagination pictures, 
and these we may express in a few words 
of earnest desire. 

This method carries practical values 
for those who believe in prayer and desire 
to develop their powers in a direction 
often neglected for the lack of a method. 
The disciple’s petition, “Lord, teach us 
to pray,” finds an echo today in many a 
heart, and it is well therefore to explain 
further the method outlined above. 

_ A triple alliance-—We should form 
a triple alliance between the imagina- 
tion, the agency which brings to us the 
picture of need, be it magazine, sermon, 
or personal contact, and the highest 
function of the human soul, prayer. 
We never find any difficulty in praying 
earnestly for those whose suffering and 
want we have personally witnessed. 
But he who confines his prayer horizon 
to the boundaries of his own vision is. 
poor indeed; and we have been taught. 
in these days to broaden our sympathies. 
until they embrace the globe. We 
cannot pray earnestly and effectively, 


however, for these more distant interests 
unless they become real to us, and it is 
here that the consecrated imagination 
is prepared to be of great service. One 
may then formulate the following simple 
rules for such prayer. 

First, we should educate and enrich 
our imagination by perusing the careful 
and accurate presentations which are 
brought to us in the magazines and other 
literature bearing upon the needs which 
have specially impressed us. We should 
correct and expand our previous images 
by a painstaking reading of the text of 
the articles and by studying in detail the 
illustrations. We should read to pray, 
and careless reading is apt to result in 
indifferent praying. 

Constructing an image.—The illus- 
trations which accompany such articles 
may be of more value than we have com- 
monly supposed. The image presented 
to the imagination by a picture is more 
vivid but at the same time more fleeting 
than one which is laboriously built up in 
the mind by careful attention to the 
printed page. The effort required to con- 
struct the image from the text seems to 
imprint the outlines of the picture more 
permanently upon the brain. It follows 
that the ideal presentation is one which 
includes carefully prepared text and pic- 
tures, chosen with a view to supplying 
the text with the many details necessarily 
omitted. 

An enriched imagination.—With this 
wealth of information regarding indi- 
viduals, fields, native peoples, political 
situations, pressing needs, peculiar prob- 
lems, and great opportunities, we may 


sit in quiet deliberative meditation, 


letting our imagination present these 
things vividly to our spirits until we 
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become indeed identified in some sense 
with the sufferings of the world and the 
perplexities of those who are grappling 
perhaps at closer quarters than are we 
with the problems of world-relief and 
reconstruction. 

The culmination of prayer.—The cul- 
mination of our prayer will be when we 
reverently gather together the series of 
moving pictures of our imagination and 
present them to God with the burden of 
our own spiritual desire in a few crystal- 
lized sentences of actual petition. 

Determinative aspiration.—Professor 
Fosdick has used in his book, The Mean- 
ing of Prayer, the expression “dominant 
desire.” I should like to add another 
phrase. I believe that prayer is deter- 
minative aspiration. Something will 
come of our petition. It is unreasonable 
to suppose that God would have put 
within the human soul the possibility 
of translating its greatest powers into 
communion with the Highest without 
providing for the corresponding response 
to the prayer-expressed desire of the 
human heart. 

An occasion of need.—I remember upon 
one occasion in our mission field in the 
Philippine Islands that my fellow- 
missionary Dr. Robbins and I sat 
upon the bank of a river far in the 
interior of the province. We had been 
visiting the town of Dumaraw, and 
after conferring with the mayor of the 
town, as well as with other officials, we 
had been refused any opportunity to 
present the gospel message. 

A cry and its response.—As we sat 
upon the river bank under the shade of 
the bamboo foliage, we felt a good deal 
like the Israelites who hung their harps 
on the willow trees, and so we were led 
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to earnest and definite prayer that in 
some way God would open this particular 
town to the preaching of the gospel. 
Looking across the river, we noticed a 
crude raft of bamboo with which it 
was customary to transfer passengers 
from one bank to the other. There 
came a traveler to the edge of the river, 
who called across in no uncertain tones 
the customary cry for ferriage, Balsa/ 
Balsa! The prompt and matter-of-course 
manner with which the ferryman an- 
swered the cry was a picture to us of 
the way in which the Lord deals with his 
children who come to him confidently 
with their petitions. There is the cry 
of need followed immediately by a 
response of power, reminding one of the 
verse in Chronicles: ‘The eyes of the 
Lord run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth to show Himself strong in 
behalf of them whose heart is perfect 
towards Him” (II Chron. 16:9). 
Delayed answers.—The reply to the 
sincere prayer follows automatically 
upon the tracks of the petition, but it 
may not arrive until after the lapse of 
long intervals. It was not until nearly 
a year later that we received the response 
to our prayer by the riverside, and it 
came in an unexpected way and place. 
A “‘long-distance”’ reply.—I was upon 
the summit of a mountain of the prov- 
ince some distance from the town of 
Dumaraw, visiting a little church com- 
posed of rough mountaineers. There 
had been some recent conversions among 
them and we were celebrating the ordi- 
nance of baptism in a little pool at the 
foot of a mountain spur. Among the 
friends who had gathered was a visitor to 
the village, who was so impressed both 
by the ordinance and the preaching that 


he asked if he himself might not unite 
with this body of Christian people and 
receive baptism. It developed after- 
ward that he was the vice-president of 
the town of Dumaraw and it was through 
him that our prayers were answered and 
access gained to the town. 

Put yourself in his place.—We shall 
prevail in prayer as we make use of our 
imagination to identify ourselves with 
the one for whom we are praying. “Put 
yourself in his place’ would be an 
excellent motto to adopt. Having spent 
many quiet minutes with the kineto- 
scope of our inward thinking, we have 
come to realize in a new and compelling 
way the situation which has been the 
theme of our meditation. We have put 
ourselves in the place of our brother on 
the broader field and made his problem 
ours. The review of his environment 
and needs has not been merely passive. 
Every passing phase of our thinking 
has been wrapped about with the intense 
desire of our souls, and as we sum up 
the trend of the hours of quiet thought in 
a few spoken petitions, our meditation 
becomes determinative and we join 
in unloosing spiritual potencies which 
spring to reinforce the powers already 
working on the situation. 

Conducting a prayer-meeting.—There 
is no better method of conducting a 
prayer-meeting, whether it be in the 
church, the women’s society, the young 
people’s society or the Sunday school, 
than for the leader carefully to prepare 
a presentation of certain well-chosen 
portions of our missionary magazines 
each month for reading in the circle, 
following this by quiet meditation upon 
the themes selected and brief petitions 
growing out of them. 
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A link with the far fields.—Nor can 
we better govern our periods of private 
prayer than by following the same 
method. The magazine before us forms 
a link between the worker on the far field 
and ourselves; the picture on the printed 
page is interpreted by the consecrated 
imagination and presented with the halo 
of our spirit’s devout desires to God. 

A maverick—The horizon of one’s 
own personal influence may be very 
greatly widened by this method of 
cultivating the prayer habit. We get 
into the way of associating our impres- 
sions, no matter from what source they 
come, with the upward look and the 
desire for God’s help in connection with 
the new thought. You suddenly feel 
impressed with a need which ordinarily 
might be considered foreign to your own 
sphere of life and action. It is a “mav- 
erick” in the realm of thought, but 
immediately the soul surrounds it with 
the desire that God’s will may be done in 
connection with the new impression, 
and thus you capture it and put your 
brand upon it, adding thus to the riches 
of your own prayer life. 


The higher atmosphere.—Another prac- 
tical application of this view is that the 
mind which is accustomed to training 
the imagination for co-operation in 
prayer will soon acquire the habit of 
associating the desireful frame of mind 
with all the workings of the imagination, 
so that the moment a picture of need 
or an image of opportunity is presented, 
no matter what work the individual 
may be engaged upon at the time, the 
attitude of prayer will fashion the new 
picture into a petition to the Throne of 
Grace, and the whole life will be lived 
in the higher atmosphere of communion 
with the Father regarding the needs of 
His world. 

Abiding.—As the mind thus becomes 
habituated to prayerful consideration 
in connection with practically everything 
that comes into the life, we achieve that 
attitude of spirit which Christ laid down 
as the norm of every truly Christian 
life, i.e., we abide in Him; and abiding 
in Him, His desires become our desires, 
and the mainspring of our own life’s 
energies becomes actuated by the in- 
dwelling spirit of the Master. 


IX. VISION 


Interpreting truth —The shepherd lad, 
David, interpreted spiritual truth in the 
descriptive terms of those phases of life 
which were more familiar tohim. Many 
and many an hour of quiet watchfulness 
he had spent under the glory of the tropic 
stars, with the soft breezes of the summer 
night breathing about him; and it was 
the intense conviction of a devout spirit, 
reacting to the wonder of a world of 
marvels, which led him to cry: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, 


and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.” 

A physician’s view.—Had he been a 
modern physician with that same earnest 
heart, stirred and impressed by the 
miracles of fine adjustment manifested 
in the intricate detail of human anatomy, 
he would very likely have expressed the 
same thought by saying: “‘The human 
frame declares the glory of God, and the 
vertebral column is a demonstration of 
His handiwork.” 
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The atlas and axis.—A study of vision 
starts with the spine, for the amplitude 
of man’s powers of observation are due 
to the wonderful mechanism of the two 
upper vertebrae. These bones are 
known as the atlas and the axis, the 
former being the osseous ring which 
supports and balances the head, and 
the latter presenting the projecting 
hinge upon which the cranium turns. 
Together they are so accurately adjusted 
as to permit the utmost freedom of mo- 
tion. The action of certain muscles of 
the neck will throw the head forward so 
that the vision is cast upon the ground 
immediately before one, circumscrib- 
ing the outlook to the narrow horizon of 
one’s immediate environment. Or mus- 
cular action will hold the head erect, 
allowing it to turn from side to side and 
the eyes take in the far vista of the 
distance, limited only by the rotundity 
of the earth’s formation; while again, the 
contraction of the posterior muscles of 
the neck lifts the vision to higher levels 
and the immensity of the universe is 
outspread before the gaze. 

Downward, outward, and upward vi- 
sion.—Surely divine wisdom is manifest 
in this varied functioning. The multi- 
form experiences of human life make 
demands upon the widest variety of 
physical capacity. He who would know 
the details of the world in which he lives 
must be content at times with the down- 
cast vision and the concentrated atten- 
tion of one who fixes his eyes upon the 
unconsidered trifles, which after all 
are not trifles, of daily life. But he 
must also be ready by the steady level 
gaze of the broad-minded man of the 
world to relate the details of his own 
narrow environment to the farther vision 


of larger fields. The downward look 
must be varied by the outward look and 
the details of the circumscribed life com- 
pared with and corrected by the gener- 
alities of the world which lie beyond. 
But no man who has truly read the 
message of the daily detail of his own 
life and interpreted the vision of the 
broad horizon will be content until he 
has lifted his head still farther and 
caught the upward look which penetrates 
the infinite spaces where God dwells. 

Fixation of the soul’s vision—The 
downward look is concerned with the 
vision of duty. One must needs con- 
centrate the attention to take in the. 
details which lie close at home. No 
service of any real importance can be 
accomplished without this earnest, de- 
termined fixation of the soul’s vision 
upon the thing in hand. There are 
certain tasks which can be done blindly, 
but they are the routine labors of the 
hand which by frequent repetition have 
become automatic. The task worth 
while is new every day and requires 
that we bring to bear every faculty of 
the soul upon its accomplishment. 

complicated combination.—The 
clear-cut images of near vision are not 
achieved without effort. A complicated 
optical combination is required. To 
the downward-bent gaze must be added 
the focusing of the double image and the 
adjustment of the crystalline lens, by 
means of the ciliary muscle. This 


adjustment is automatic but none the 
‘less marvelous. 
Myopia.—The very difficulty which 
is experienced in certain abnormal con- 
ditions demonstrates the essential im- 
portance of this need for concentration. 
We do it apparently without effort, but 
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the sufferer from myopia knows that the 
effort is present, although unperceived. 
A friend of mine who suffered from this 
condition from childhood related to me 
his experience. As a boy he was con- 
sidered backward and dull on account 
of his inability to read from the black- 
board. Little details easily escaped him. 
One of his boyish tasks was to sweep the 
basement; and he well remembered his 
father’s exasperation because he failed 
to sweep it clean. The real fact of the 
matter was that he could not see the 
dirt, but his oversight was interpreted 
not infrequently as obstinacy and lazi- 
ness. Finally the state of the case 
became clear and he was sent by his 
father to an optician. His eyes were 
examined and carefully fitted glasses 
procured. They revealed to him a new 
world. He was now nineteen years of 
age, and never in all his life had he really 
seen. He went out from the optician 
as though walking on air. The sidewalk 
seemed nearer and he found himself 
lifting his feet unnecessarily high. He 
laughed at his own absurdity, but life 
was a new experience and the details 
of the world fascinated him. Birds, 
flowers, trees, and the faces of his 
friends presented a new and delightful 
appearance, for he had been half-blind 
to them until now. 

Spiritual nearsightedness.—There is 
many a spiritual myope who not only 
fails to observe the details of his daily 
duty, but misses half the beauty of life. 
Duty without insight is irksome, but it 
is this very possibility of thorough 
comprehension yielded by the study 
of details which reveals to us the beauty 
and harmony of nature. The micro- 
scope cannot be used without fixation of 


the visual apparatus. But it is this 
instrument which has enabled us to 
determine the inner nature of tissues 
and revealed to us the minute structure 
of the universe. Without it we should 
still be ignorant, not only of the mi- 
croscopic life about us, but also of the 
intimate knowledge of our own being. 

Comprehending the details of life.— 
The microscope is an extension of the 
powers of fixation and concentration 
belonging to the eye. It enables us to 
know minutely the world in which we 
live and, knowing it, to appreciate its 
beauty. Many an object of crude and 
ugly aspect becomes transfigured under 
the powerful lens into a vision of beauty. 
So the common round of daily life needs 
to be transformed by an inner compre- 
hension of the meaning of its details. 
When spiritual health reigns, the eye of 
the soul has a clear vision of every minute 
particle of life’s structure and interprets 
the meaning of the detail in the glory of 
the completed whole, so that day by 
day life’s fabric is woven with loving 
attention to every part as though, like 
Mary of old, we were weaving a seam- 
less garment for our Lord. 

Duty and beauty.—It is not merely 
for the convenience of amateur poets 
that the word “duty” rhymes with 
“beauty,” for not only the rhyme of life 
but also its rhythm and complete har- 
mony are bound up in the comprehension 
that these two ideas have a fundamental 
relationship. If duty seems forbidding, 
examine its minute structure and see if it 
has no elements of beauty. If it looms 
large and oppressive, look at that part of 
it which lies nearest and see whether the 
strength for the moment is not fully equal 
to the task. If the task of the day seems 
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to have become commonplace and un- 
interesting, observe its details in the 
light of the great end toward which you 
are working, and see if a new enthusiasm 
for the work is not generated. 

Perpetual fixation impossible.—No 
vision is capable of perpetual fixation, 
however, and the normal vision of the 
eye at rest is that which rests upon 
the horizon. If the downward gaze is 
perpetuated, eyestrain results. It was 
“the man with the muck rake” whose 
form was ever bent and whose eyes were 
concerned only with the dust at his feet. 
It is impossible to see things in their 
right relations if we view them from only 
one angle of vision. . 

Gauged for far-sight.—The normal 
eye is gauged for far-sight. It is im- 
possible to produce eyestrain by looking 
afar off. Strained vision is always near- 
sighted. Myopia is a disease. The rest- 
fulness of a view of the ocean or the 
far plains of the West is dependent upon 
this fact. The ciliary muscles relax, the 
lens assumes its most natural contour. 
Focusing is at its easiest and the image 
is produced upon the retina without 
effort, conscious or unconscious. 

A taxing task.—In Canton, China, one 
of the many native hand industries is 
the making of very beautiful jewelry 
from the iridescent feathers of the king- 
fisher. It requires the maximum of 
concentration to prepare and place 
accurately the minute pieces going to 
make up the feathery mosaic. Many 
of the workers go blind, and all of them 
suffer from severe conditions of eye- 
strain, their red and swollen lids pro- 
claiming the violence which is being 
done to the visual organs. The vision 
of the far horizon is the right remedy for 


those conditions of eyestrain which 
result from close work continued through 
many hours of the day. 

Arriving at the point of rest.—Com- 
plete rest of body and soul is always 
associated with far vision, and even so 
the person who has arrived at the point 
of rest in his own experience is he who 
has followed out, not merely a detailed 
examination of his own environment, 
but has also caught the vision of the 
far horizon and related his own life and 
labors to it. 

Christian provincialism.—The day for 
Christian provincialism is absolutely 
past. A hundred years ago it was 
possible for an individual to be born in 
some small interior village, to pass his 
life within its narrow confines, and to go 
to join the great company of the dead 
without ever having come in contact 
with the world lying without. The 
little details of his life offered him suffi- 
cient interest to fill the daily round, and 
beyond a dull unrecognized yearning 
for something higher and better, he 
failed to develop any serious concern 
regarding the great sweep and swing 
of the world’s life passing without. 
Today, however, the situation is en- 
tirely changed. Every one of us has 
become the center of the universe, for 
we are bound to the great mass of our 
fellows by a thousand indissoluble ties. 
The railroad, the steamship, the news- 
paper, the telegraph, and the telephone 
insist upon the constant interchange of 
life’s influences among us. We are truly 
bound up in one bundle of life. 

W orld-citizenship.—Above all people 
in the world the Christian has no right 
to an isolated life. There is a distinct 
and definite reason for his being, which 
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lies in the challenge of the Master, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.” The first Great Cosmopolitan 
has enfranchised all His subsequent 
followers with world-citizenship. We 
neither live nor die unto ourselves. The 
Christian is obligated by the nature of 
his new-found life to relate himself to 
all the world and find his neighbor in the 
antipodes. He must bring to bear the 
near vision of a careful scrutiny to the 
details of his daily avocation, to make 
sure that in some way it dovetails into 
the plan of the Master-Workman; 
and then he must lift his vision to the 
far spaces of the world until he com- 
prehends the entire scheme of redemp- 
tion and finds the routine of his own 
daily task transfigured in the light of a 
divine plan, in which it bears its proper 
part. There is something wrong with 
the calling of the Christian man who 
cannot discover this relationship between 
his own work and the kingdom enter- 
prise. 

A united heart.—There is something 
wonderfully illuminating in the touch 
with the far horizon. “Thine eyes 
shall behold a land of far distances”’ 
(Isa. 33:17). To interpret one’s own 
life in the terms of Christ’s world-plan 
helps one to that condition of inner 
harmony of which the psalmist speaks, 
“Unite my heart to fear thy name” 
(Ps. 86:11). No one can do his best 
work or make his life count for the 
most while the inner motives and desires 
of his heart are at cross-purposes. There 
is nothing which will so tend to harmon- 
ize the discord and bring about the funda- 
mental internal peace, which must lie 
at the base of the highest service, as the 
far vision which takes in the broad 


world-fields and comprehends the power 
and scope of Christ’s ultimate purposes. 

The church and the world-whisper.— 
The pastor of a large city church once 
told me that when he first came to the 
church he had found a very annoying 
echo, which threw back the voice from 
different parts of the auditorium in such 
a way as to produce at certain points a 
medley of discords, rendering it impos- 
sible to distinguish what was being said. 
The remedy for the difficulty was finally 
found in stringing some two miles of cop- 
per wire back and forth under the arching 
beams of the roof. Connected with the 
church was the inevitable small boy, inter- 
ested in wireless telegraphy. The latter 
had constructed for himself a simple re- 
ceiver, and it occurred to his ingenious 
mind that the wire would make a good 
aerial. He therefore attached his instru- 
ment to it and with the proverbial 
patience of Job sat waiting for many 
hours for a message. His patience 
was finally rewarded and there came 
to him across the far spaces a whisper 
from more than a thousand miles away. 

A remedy for discord.—In many and 
many a church there is discord and dis- 
sension which has grown through the 
years from too earnest concentration 
upon its own things; and the sovereign 
remedy for the unhappy wrangling of 
such a condition of ingrowing selfishness 
is to harmonize the medley of dissentient 
voices by touch with the farther world- 
fields. So also the turmoil of a spirit 
distressed by contradictory feelings and 
impulses disappears when the soul com- 
prehends the world-need and unites all 
its forces in world-service. 

The upward look.—A very little ad- 
justment of the cervical muscles, and 
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the face is lifted to the stars. No man’s 
vision is complete until he has added to 
the close scrutiny of the detailed task 
and the far view of the world-horizon 


the upward look which puts him in- 


touch with God. There is something 
faith-compelling about the deep vault 
of heaven. Prayer is instinctively di- 
rected upward. Christ came to us out 
of the heavens and disappeared again 
before His disciples’ upturned gaze. 
Many a time the blue above has been 
resplendent with the revelation of God, 
and the unthinkable space stretched 
out before us speaks of His infinity. It 
is the upward look of the soul which 
brings heaven into the heart. 
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Heaven touches earth.—We are united 
to God by a glance, and along the un- 
measured pathway of the spirit’s heaven- 
ward look descend the powers of the 
heavenly kingdom to rectify and energize 
the powers of ordinary earth-life. “Drop 
down, ye heavens, from above, and let 
the sky pour down righteousness” 
(Isa. 45:8). So duty becomes glorified 
by the celestial light. The narrow 
environment of one’s own dark lot is 
enlightened from above, and both the 
immediate task and the broad world- 
enterprise become comprehensible and 
we perceive their interrelationship - in 
the plan of God. 


X. SPEECH 


An individual message.—‘And for 
me that utterance may be granted unto 
me” (Eph. 6:19). There is an essence 
which is native to the soul of every man, 
determining the reaction which shall 
be produced by every stimulus coming 
to him from without. What shall be 
the precise effect of any word upon the 
thought of another none can say, for 
the impression from without uniting with 
the individual genius of the spirit within 
produces a reaction in every man’s soul 
which is just a shade different from that 
produced in the soul of any other man. 
It is when the message reaches the inner 
shrine of great souls that great responses 
are given forth; but great or otherwise, 
it is true that every soul makes its own 
individual reply to the world-call and 
has a unique message to give back in 
exchange for that which it receives from 
others. 

The growth of the message.—We spend 
our life in more or less successfully 


learning to give utterance to the indi- 
vidual message of our own souls. That 
which passes within the hidden chambers 
of the heart is utterly concealed from 
the knowledge of our fellows unless the 
silver key of speech shall set free the 
interpreting message of the heart which 
has been gathering form and force 
through the years of silence. Incalcu- 
lable multitudes of sensory stimuli have 
fallen upon the sensitive terminal fila- 
ments of the nervous system. Un- 
numbered millions of impressions have 
been registered upon the cells of the 
brain. Every one of them has wrought 
its own reaction. Through the long 
years of childhood and youth we have 
been chiefly animated question boxes. 
Our lives have consisted in interrogating 
the world, which we have done by direct 
word, by tentative action, by experi- 
ment, and by choice. But as the years 
have elapsed, the experimental has 
become the judicial and the judicial has 
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given place to the initiatory; and one 
day we awake to discover within our 
soul a newborn song, an evangel of 
great joy, a message of compelling force, 
an interpretation which will add to the 
riches of the world’s understanding. 

A messenger from heaven.—We cannot 
understand how it came there. It seems 
a thing apart from us; something which 
has come by direct revelation. But it 
goes on repeating and reiterating itself 
in a thousand differing forms. Its 
first burden is for ourselves. It is like a 
messenger from heaven sent to interpret 
all the questionings and doubts of life’s 
conflicting experience. It harmonizes 
this difficulty and quiets that tremor, 
it hushes this disquieting thought and 
brings out the hidden meaning of that 
dark saying. Its illuminating ray casts 
light upon the path which we trod in 
darkness and enables us to leap to an 
understanding of the calamity, the mean- 
ing of which all our past searching had 
failed to reveal. It falls like a healing 
message of peace upon the raw and bleed- 
ing surface of feelings which have been 
lacerated through years of misunder- 
stood suffering; it robs the bitter years 
of their root of irritation, and fills the 
blank days with a song of joy. 


Every soul hath its song 
Its melody divine 


Rising to ecstasy, 
And so hath mine. 


A torch within the soul—Through the 
long days of groping we have felt that 
one day our own message would come to 
us, and when it does, we take the mes- 
senger to our heart and caress it tenderly 
as the child of our soul-brain. It is not 
until we have examined the intricacies 


of our own soul! and looked at its ancient 
furniture in the light of this new pos- 
session, not until we have tried the effect 
of the new interpretation upon the well- 
known opinions of our past days and 
revised all our former judgments by its 
inner meaning, that we come to realize 
that we have received this new message 
of our own soul’s creation, not so much 
for our own benefit as for the ben- 
efit and blessing of the world of men 
about us. 

The necessity for utterance.—Imme- 
diately there is borne in upon us a vision 
of the reaction our message will produce 
among our fellows when it goes ringing 
out to the world, and a newborn impres- 
sion of necessity is laid upon us: ‘Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel.” We 
feel the utter necessity for self-expression 
and repeat the prophet’s experience: 
“His word was in my heart as a burning 
fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing and I could not stay” 
(Jer. 20:9). 

The organs of speech.—Anticipating 
man’s absolute necessity for utterance, 
God provided the human larynx and 
organs of speech. Tentatively and ex- 
perimentally, we use them throughout 
many formative years, lisping the first 
broken syllables of infant speech, trying 
our unaccustomed organs with new 
consonants and difficult vowel-sounds. 
Shall we ever reach the limit of variation 
of which the vocal organs are capable ? 

The gamut of articulation.—We, of a 
single-tongued country, lack the facility 
of expression found among those peoples 
across the sea, where the geographical 
situation requires them to use more than 
one tongue. And farther afield, in the 
byways of the earth, one encounters 
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sounds and syllables used by those whom 
we are accustomed to call barbarians, 
which we should find it well-nigh impos- 
sible to produce. For example, among 
the Eskimos one discovers a liquid / 
which has a similar sound in no civilized 
language save Welsh. There is also a g 
which partakes of the nature of a rolling 
r. We of the civilized lands are far 
from exhausting the possibilities of 
sound in our simple speech. What if a 
higher sphere discovers to us a language 
which is as liquid melody to our gross 
senses, and which exhausts the gamut 
of possible articulation! 

The best meaning of speech.—The 
years pass and words become familiar 
to us; the accumulating of a vocabulary 
interprets our own ideas to us. We 
become fluent in the use of words, and 
sounds pass between us which we fondly 
believe express our heart’s feelings, the 
one to the other. But it is only when we 
receive our own message for the world 
that we awake to the best meaning of 
speech and understand why we have been 
practicing with vocables all these many 
years. It is that we may express our 
supreme thought to others and add to 
the riches of the world’s life. Words 
come readily to us now; simple they 
are and sincere, for we have no need of 
verbiage to give utterance to this new 
child of our soul. Great thoughts are 
always simple, and the limited vocabu- 
lary of the unlearned is sufficient to inter- 
pret all of life. The riches accumulated 
by the inner nature through many years 
have become crystallized and systema- 
tized, and we find ourselves equipped 
to express in varying forms suited to the 
comprehension of our hearers the mes- 
sage of our own soul. 


Dumbness of the soul.—One of the 
greatest tragedies of the soul-life is to 
awake and discover one’s self to be 
dumb. Dumbness of the soul is depend- 
ent upon two main causes. It may be 
due to the fact that through all the years 
wrong choices have been made, unworthy 
pursuits followed, and low ends sought. 
The sorting of the impressions received 
from without has been from the point 
of view of personal gratification, and 
the reactions growing from it have been 
poor and cheap. So that when the soul 
awakens, if ever it does, it finds no ac- 
cumulation of riches, no store of inner 
wealth to share with the world, and the 
life passes songless and dumb among its 
fellows. For the message of the soul is. 
only wrought through years of earnest 
seeking for the best, through a determi- 
nation to deny the faithless wavering of 
the spirit and to cling to the assurance 
that the light of an understanding day 
will dawn. We learn to “comfort others 
with the comfort wherewith we ourselves. 
have been comforted of God” (II Cor. 1: 4). 

Poverty of the soul—How poverty- 
stricken, then, is the soul which through 
all the years has sought only the lower 
good, ministering merely to the pleasure 
of the moment. Dumb, because it has. 
never accumulated impressions of the 
need of others and how that need may 
be met; inarticulate, because it has 
never extracted from life the inner 
meaning of its multiplying phenomena 
and related it to the message of the 
Master of life; songless, because it has 
composed no symphony of unselfish 
service from the strains of melody which 
have come to it from other lives. 

Casting out the dumb spirit—Dumb- 
ness, for lack of a message, is the most. 
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hopeless of afflictions. In the chorus of 
life the individual sits mute amid the 
reproachful voices of his fellows. In the 
testimony meeting of the universe every 
happy message is a rebuke to his inarticue 
late silence. If perchance the awakening 
of the soul has come, there is only one 
thing for this dumb spirit to do and that 
is to go back into the school of life and, 
by studying the harmony of other souls 
and the great overtones of the Master, 
to wait and work until in the mercy of 
God the dumb spirit be cast out and 
the tongue of the soul be loosed. “This 
kind goeth not forth but by fasting and 
prayer.” 

Dumbness for lack of words.—The 
other cause of dumbness is less terrible, 
for while the soul may dwell in silence, it 
is not for lack of a message, but because 
it has never learned to express this mes- 
sage in the hearing of others. There are 
individuals to whom expression comes 
as naturally as breathing, and there are 
others who find it well-nigh impossible 
to put into words the thoughts of their 
hearts. Their dumb souls struggle to 
break the bonds which fetter them, but 
they have never learned speech, and the 
world is robbed of their message unless 
perchance they can express it through 
life and action. This also is possible, 
for there are silences which are eloquent, 
and there are humble souls whose stam- 
mering tongues have never been able to 
voice their feelings, who yet put the 
stamp of a great spirit upon the world by 
lives of unselfish devotion and quiet 
usefulness. 

The message which transcends speech.— 
There is other speech than that of the 
vocalorgans. One man’s message comes 
to him in the silence of the scientific 


laboratory and is expressed in chemical 
formulas which will render easier the 
hard lot of countless of his fellows. To 
many a woman the crystallization of 
her soul’s thinking has led to the crowded 
ward of the metropolitan hospital, and 
she has spoken eloquently to many 
sufferers through the strain and toil 
of days and nights which are given to no 
routine fulfilment of perfunctory duty 
but to gentle ministrations of utter 
faithfulness. Perhaps most difficult of 
all is it for the factory toiler, whose task 
lies in the monotonous repetition of a 
single group of motions through long 
hours of the day, to find his own message 
and give it adequate expression; and 
yet even here the soul which has sought 
for the higher interpretation of life 
will discern the Master standing by the 
loom, and will learn from His lips the 
word which shall relate the monotonous 
task and all the dull routine of life to the 
higher purposes of eternity, and so 
through patient endurance, honest serv- 
ice, blameless conduct, and human sym- 
pathy will find a way to express the song 
of the soul. 

The stammering tongue.—Self-expres- 
sion is to be sought after, and the 
power of an unselfish life may be rein- 
forced by well-chosen words. ‘Words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver” (Prov. 25:11). 
Discouragement often accompanies a 
stumbling and broken-effort to express 
one’s self in speech. We feel that the 
stammering tongue can render but 
bunglingly the delicate meaning of the 
sympathetic spirit; and so we are often 
stung into silence by the feeling that we 
have failed and failed repeatedly to 
express in fitting words the thought of 
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our heart. It should be remembered, 
however, that the sensitive spirit, smart- 
ing from a conviction of failure before 
one’s fellows, cannot possibly estimate 
accurately the effect of the stumbling 
speech; for broken words and halting 
phrases may often convey more unerr- 
ingly than the most polished periods 
the touch of human sympathy and the 
message of truth which the soul struggles 
to express. Moreover, the pathway to 
perfection is always a via dolorosa, and 
we gain ability to control and direct the 
unruly tongue through the progress 
of years, until the faculty of speech 
becomes fully unbound and we need 
exercise no care for the manner of utter- 
ance, but only that the thing to be said 
be truly worthy. 

The barrier of foreign speech.—No one 
knows so well as the missionary at work 
among a foreign-speaking people the 
pain of having a message shut up in one’s 
heart, while the inward urging of the 
spirit for utterance beats its baffled 
pinions against the stubborn barrier of 
an unfamiliar tongue. The early years 
of the missionary’s experience abroad, 
while he is learning to adapt himself to 
new surroundings and struggling with 
the heartbreaking eccentricities of the 
new language, are the most critical 
period of his life. The grotesque errors 
into which he finds himself falling, the 
occasionally startling situations into 
which his mistakes lead him, are the 
lighter and more humorous side of the 
matter. It is well, perhaps, that one’s 
sense of humor can come to one’s assist- 
ance at such a time, as for example in 
the case of the young lady who suddenly 
realized that she had been telling her 
oriental companion to go and fetch her 


a “devil,” when she had intended to 
say “hatchet.” Ludicrous examples of 
this kind are innumerable upon every 


mission field. A certain missionary, 


who went to China rather late in life 
and who had therefore never fully 
mastered the varying tones which make 
such radical differences in the meanings 
of Chinese words, is in the habit, al- 
though he does not realize it, of com- 
mencing the Lord’s Prayer, when leading 
in public worship, with the words, “Two 
old women in a field.” 

A ripened utterance.—But there are 
times when humor fails to appeal and 
when the irksome limitations of speech 
which oppose so formidable a barrier 
between the missionary and those whom 
he would reach are well-nigh exasperat- 
ing. The facility with which a language 
may be acquired varies greatly with 
different individuals, but even to those 
who acquire it more readily, long hours 
of painful concentration and the con- 
stant training of ear and tongue to dis- 
tinguish and reproduce the unfamiliar 
sounds are necessary. It is this process 
of determined and painstaking effort 
which develops within the missionary’s 
own soul a more earnest realization of 
the pre-eminent importance of the mes- 
sage. The travail of his spirit distils 
the honey of a concentrated message 
which has ripened and intensified during 


the days of effort required to break down 


the barrier of differing speech dividing 
him from his fellow, so that when the 
barrier is removed he has something 
better worth while to offer than would 
have been the case had the language 
come without effort. 

Missionaries in a world of foreigners. — 
After all, the situation is the same in all 
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our lives. We are all missionaries 
among crowds of foreigners whose lan- 
guage we know but imperfectly. The 
gift of tongues is never bestowed gratui- 
tously. When once we have discovered 
the message of our own soul, we must 
learn the language of our brother. It is 
a painful process, and the textbook is 
life. The projection of one’s self into 
the other’s life by sympathetic affection 
and imaginative grasp are the methods 
which will help us to win, but we must 
needs be taught by the Master, who 
“spake as never man spake,” and who 
expressed His own message so perfectly 
that He could say, ‘The words that I 
speak unto you, they are the spirit and 
they are life’? (John 6:63), before we 
can hope to convey adequately the inner 
thought of the heart. 

Masters of expression.—There are 
certain masters of expression to whom is 
given the gift of song, and who can 
utter their heart’s:message in tones more 
fittingly perfect than are found in com- 
mon speech. The union of the simple 
and sincere spirit which has received its 
message and grasped the true meaning of 
life, with the capacity to interpret this 


message in song, forms perhaps the most _ 


powerful existing combination for im- 
parting spiritual truth. Which of us 
has not at one time or another been 
moved to the profoundest depths by the 
poignant sweetness of such a message, 
expressed in the satisfying tones of one 
who feels the message and makes use of 
his gift under the overmastering influ- 
ence of a prayer that it may minister 
to the soul-needs of his hearers ? 

An unwarranted incongruity.—There 
can be, however, no greater incongruity 
than the gift of melody used by one 


whose heart is barren of understanding, 
and whose delicate vocal chords, endowed 
with the possibilities of heavenly har- 
mony, voice sacred words unmeaningly. 
The practice of hiring trained singers to 
lead in the service of song in our wealthy 
churches, men and women whose lives, 
in many cases, are unworthy of the words 
their lips frame and voices utter in Chris- 
tian worship, approaches very closely to 
blasphemy. There is something sear- 
ing and killing about the habit of making 
use of the vocabulary and phraseology 
of spiritual things without comprehend- 
ing the wonderful meanings conveyed by 
the words. It is “a savor of death unto 
death,” and the individual who forms 
the habit grows a callus over the sense- 
organs of the soul. This has its applica- 
tion also to the glib phrases of traditional 
or habitual religiosity. Ifa pious phrase 
comes too readily to our lips, we have 
reason to be profoundly suspicious of it. 

The song of the soul.—The gift of song 
is not confined to those to whom the 
accident of birth has given finely 
adjusted vocal chords. There is the 
song of the soul, as well as the larynx; 
and the humblest may acquire the 
melody of the heart. We were making 
a tour of our Philippine mission field. 
All day long we had toiled under the 
tropical sun, over the rough highways 
and tortuous byways of the interior of 
the province. Here we passed between 
fields of rankly growing sugar-cane, 
there under the grateful shade of stately 
cocoanut palms. Again the way led 
through swampy sections, ribbed with 
the corduroy path of palm trunks, or 
along the precarious ridges of the earthy 
dams which separate rice field from rice 
field. The heat had been intense and 
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the way toilsome; but the sun dipped 
low upon the horizon, and with the 
coming of the evening a cool breeze 
sprang up, dissipating the shimmering 
heat-waves which enveloped us. We 
were approaching the village of San 
José. The ground led gently up in soft 
slopes to the palm-crowned hills, and as 
we neared the village, suddenly there 
came to us, borne on the breeze, the 
faint whisper of a song, so delicate as to 
be at first unrecognized, coming and 
going, now louder, now fainter, but 
gradually growing in strength until as 
we neared the humble bamboo dwellings 
we could distinguish the words, “ Father, 
I stretch my hands to Thee.” Humble 
folk they were, peasants, all of them, but 
they had not been “disobedient to the 


heavenly vision,” and to them had been 


given the “song in the night.” Living 


their simple lives among the rice paddies 
and the palm groves, in touch with the 
soil and gaining their living from it daily, 
they yet grasped the significance of life, 
and among them were those who were 
as truly dedicated to a life of Christian 
service as the missionary who had come 
across the seas with the message of 
awakening for them. It is the long- 
continued effort of daily life, the repeated 
endeavor to express the best that is in 
one in the vernacular of common life, 
suited to the needs of one’s fellows, which 
culminates in the transformation of 
that message into the song of joy and 
rejoicing, even in the dark hours of the 
night. 


XI. LIFE’S CONTINUITY 


The fountain of eternal youth.—Im- 
mortality is not unthinkable, even in 
the physical realm. Recent experi- 
ments in the laboratory would seem to 
demonstrate that it is possible, at least 
theoretically, so to modify their environ- 
ment that single cells may live forever. 
Tissues have been preserved apart from 
the body, and under proper conditions 
have not only retained their vitality 
but have grown and developed. Groups 
of cells preserved at the proper tempera- 
ture and under favorable nutritive con- 
ditions have survived for long periods 
and fulfilled all the functions of their 
little lives. Even reproduction has taken 
place, the cell dividing to give origin 
to another of its kind. Periodically 
the cells seem to assume a senile appear- 
ance. They are about to grow old and 
die, but with the marvelously delicate 


technique of the modern laboratory it 
has been found possible to wash out of 
them, with proper solutions, the accumu- 
lating toxic products of metabolic pro- 
cesses and restore the cells to their 
pristine vigor, starting them upon a new 
lease of life. This may be done repeat- 
edly; and no good reason seems to 
exist why it should not be done indefi- 
nitely. One is reminded irresistibly of 
the Fountain of Eternal Youth, for 
which Ponce de Leon sought. 

A daring dream.—There are, however, 
infinite distances between the primitive 
existence of simple organisms and the 
complex structure of the human frame; 
so that one may not too readily leap 
to the conclusion that what may be 
done in a low form of animal life is also 
possible for more highly developed 
beings, although daring souls have 
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ventured to dream even of this possi- 
bility. 

The last enemy.—For practical pur- 
poses there is no truer Scripture than 
that which speaks of us as being 
“through fear of death all our life time 
subject to bondage” (Heb. 2:15). “It 
is appointed unto man once to die,” 
and look at it how we will, death is an 
enemy and we fear the pangs of dissolu- 
tion. The cessation of functions, the 
gradual loosing from earth ties and drift- 
ing away from those stimuli which, 
through our various contacts with those 
about us, have brought to our hearts 
multitudes of impressions and evoked 
corresponding responses, is fraught with 
uneasiness, if not terror, unless there is 
such a firm grasp of the life beyond as to 
assure the soul that death is merely a 
transition: “Absent from the body, 
present with the Lord.” 

Living the life of the spirit—Just this 
is the high privilege of the Christian soul. 
Through a greater or lesser period we 
have been exercising functions which are 
not dependent upon material contacts. 
Analogous they are, and just as real 
as those earthly functions which are 
now growing faint and approaching the 
point of cessation. We have been living 
the life eternal for years; “the bread of 
life which cometh down from heaven” 
has been the source of our soul’s strength. 
Nourished and built up in Him, we have 
developed moral muscles and spiritual 
fiber which have fitted us in advance for 
the new environment where the spiritual 
reigns. Earnestly using the strength 
given us from day to day, we have 
exercised those spiritual muscles in 
Christian service, striving to pass on the 
light and life given us that others also 
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may become partakers of the divine 
life through our efforts. We have 
interpreted every fresh experience of life 
as it has made its impact upon our 
spirits, and from it have learned to see 
afar off, as well as near at hand. Our 
vision has become coterminous with 
the far horizon of the globe, and perhaps 
this is why the Master sees fit to trans- 
late us to realms where even farther 
vistas of knowledge and vision will be 
spread before us. The discordant 
sounds of daily life, as they have come 
to our ears, have been resolved and har- 
monized within our souls and have given 
rise to that new song of the soul, which 
is our message to the world. In some 
sense the discipline of life has taught us 
the speech of the angels and we awake 
neither blind nor dumb, for spiritual 
senses have been created within us 
through the passage of the years. 

Prepared.—And so we find ourselves 
prepared—but prepared for what ? How 
simply and beautifully Paul puts it in 
II Cor. 5:1-5: “For we know that if 
this poor tent, our earthly house, is 
taken down, we have in Heaven a build- 
ing which God has provided, a house not 
built by human hands, but eternal. For 
in this one we sigh, because we long to 
put on over it our dwelling which comes 
from Heaven. Yes, we who are in this 
tent certainly do sigh under our bur- 
dens, for we do not wish to lay aside that 
with which we are now clothed, but to 
put on more, so that our mortality may 
be absorbed in life. And He who 
formed us with this very end in view is 
God.” 

Finding one’s self at home.—We learn 
then that the exercise of spiritual facul- 
ties during these present probationary 
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days is developing within us that spirit- 
ual nature which shall find itself utterly 
at home when the change comes. How 
vitally essential it becomes to seek the 
normal and healthy development of 
that inner life, which is to inhabit 
eternity! To Paul the inner life seemed 
more vivid and real than the outer 
existence. “To me to live is Christ” 
(Phil. 1:25). “The life which I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God” (Gal. 2:20). 

Partakers of the divine nature.—It is 
the exercise of the spiritual faculties of 
which we have been speaking which 
assures us of divine sonship. “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God” (I John 3:2). 
And having been made partakers of the 
divine nature, the attributes of the 
Father appear in the child as we permit 
the spirit-life to prevail over that which 
is merely material. “Iam a boxer who 
does not inflict blows on the air, but I 
hit hard and straight at my own body 
and lead it off into slavery, lest possibly, 
after I have been a herald to others, I 
should myself be rejected’’ (I Cor. 9:27). 
And thus through a life in which the 
spirit is permitted to triumph “we are 
changed into His image, from character 
to character, even as by the Lord, the 
Spirit” (II Cor. 3:18). 

The possibility of spiritual health.— 
What increments of power come to us 
day by day; what development of 
latent possibilities; what growth in 
strength and grace, until we approxi- 
mate perfect manhood, “the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ” 
(Eph. 4:13). Let it be settled definitely 
in our minds that spiritual health is 
possible. Paul’s ideal was “that we be 
no more children, tossed to and fro 


and carried about by every wind of 
doctrine, but may grow up into Him in 
all things which is the head, even Christ; 
from whom the whole body, fitly joined 
together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the 
effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body unto 
the edifying of itself in love” (Eph. 
4:14-16). 

Made in His likeness —No man knows 
the hidden potentialities which lie with- 
in him, but this we know, that not one 
whit less than the best will be the lot 
of those who permit Christ to be formed 
in them. “It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is” (I John, 
3:2). 

The fate of the unfit.—One cannot help. 
wondering what will be the status of 
those feeble souls who, while their hearts 
have been awakened, have yet lacked 
strength to pursue with vigor the normal 
Christian life, have failed to grasp the 
world-vision and have no message of 
hope and cheer for their fellows. Will 
they enter that higher life handicapped 
in some spiritual way, analogous to 
those little blind and dumb children who 
are sometimes born into this life? 
What a fate it would be to graduate 
among the angels and find one’s self 
mute and defective! What a sense of 
unutterable loss must come to those 
who during this period of earth-trial 
have failed to develop those robust 
spiritual characteristics which should 
fit them for the new and heavenly 
sphere! 

Life on the higher plane.—Life’s con- 
tinuity will be upon that plane where 
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souls converse daily with God and 
spirits do His high service as part of life’s 
natural order. Will there be souls at a 
loss in that presence? We cannot say, 
but of this we may be sure, that God 
gives us now the opportunity of develop- 
ing within us those physiological func- 
tions of the inner life which by their 
normal growth will assure us of readi- 
ness to take up life upon that higher 
plane which shall ultimately be ours. 
Temperamental piety.—There are 
those who would hold that piety is a 
matter of temperament, and that men 
are good or bad according as they 
happen to have been endowed with a 
trend toward one or the other. Doubt- 
less it is true that some find within 
themselves faculties more naturally alert 
to spiritual things; but we may be 
certain that no soul is lacking in those 
elements which make possible a response 
to the high stimulus of the Christian 
life. And given even the rudiment of a 
function, it becomes to us a matter of 
choice whether or no we will develop it. 
Developing a faculty.—There are cer- 
tain groups of muscles which in lower 
animals are well developed and active, 
but in man are merely rudimentary. 
Such, for example, is the group found 
about the ear, the retrahens, attrahens, 
and attolens aurum. In many animals, 
the elephant for example, these muscles 
are so strong as to enable them to move 
their ears readily. The same group ex- 
ists in the human being, but while an oc- 
casional small boy can be found with the 
interesting distinction of being able to 
wiggle his ears most of us have these 
muscles so poorly developed as to be 
incapable of doing so. The encouraging 
thing, however, is that, were the accom- 


plishment desirable, we could acquire it. 
The constant concentration of our atten- 
tion upon that part of our anatomy, with 
corresponding effort to move the muscles 
in question, would eventually produce 
the desired result. 

A_ system of voice cultivation.—A 
prominent master of voice production 
bases his system of instruction upon 
this principle. He leads his pupils to 
a study of the larynx and then teaches 
them to direct their attention to that 
particular group of muscles operating 
upon the vocal chords which will pro- 
duce the desired effect. Frequent and 
determined concentration of the atten- 
tion brings to bear the auxiliary powers 
of the nervous system and enables the 
pupil to make intelligent advance in the 
right direction, eliminating thereby 
many of the innumerable tentative 
efforts and false motions involved in a 
method based merely upon a blind imi- 
tation of a set model. 

The physiology of soul-life.—The same 
practice should be observed in the 
development of the inner life, and here 
we discern the value of making a careful 
study of what may be called the physio- 
logical principles governing the life of 
the soul. We are not called by the 
gospel message to a mere imitatio 
Christi, but to the reception of a divine 
life which will, under proper conditions, 
work itself out according to the irref- 
ragable biological and physiological 
laws which prevail throughout the entire 
universe wherever life exists. It is 
therefore not merely reasonable but 
essential that we should give careful 
attention to the principles governing 
the normal development of the spirit- 
life, with a view to the fulfilment of 
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those conditions which make for health 
“and vigor of soul. 

A biological conception.—The Scrip- 
tures insist strongly upon this biological 
conception of the soul-life. Conversion 
is not a barren, mechanical turning from 
one set of opinions to another, or even 
from one course of conduct to a better. 
Conversion involves the arrest of the 
attention, the opening of the heart, and 
the preparation of the soul for a new 
and divinely imparted life. Christ 
speaks of the experience as being “born 
again.” “If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature.” At the very outset 
of the spiritual life one is endowed with 
faculties which in every respect parallel 
the physical existence. “As newborn 
babes desire the sincere milk of the Word 
that ye may grow thereby” (I Pet. 2:2). 

Studying the laws of health—It is only 
in comparatively recent times that the 
physiology of the physical system has 
been well understood and the principles 
which make for the maintenance of 
physical health classified, but the laws 
governing the normal development of 
the soul-life have been at our command 
for centuries in the pages of the New 
Testament, although not in classified 
form. They are as unerring in their 
operations and as absolute in their judg- 
ments and condemnations as the laws 
of physical well-being, and it behooves 
us therefore to give careful study to the 
physiology of the inner life if we would 
gain that happy condition of soul-vigor 
which is within every man’s power. 

Choosing the best.—It lies within the 
domain of the human will whether we 
will choose to develop those latent possi- 
bilities of spiritual power which God has 
placed within us. What a tragedy it 


is for any intelligent human being having 
the possibility of developing within 
himself spiritual faculties fitted in all 
respects for existence upon the highest 
conceivable plane, if he shall choose 
rather those base elements of the world 
which will accentuate the material and 
transitory in his make-up. Let us 
choose rather to make an intelligent 
study of the physiology of the inner life 
and then turn all the nervous energies of 
our being in the direction of a compliance 
with those principles which make for the 
upbuilding of the soul-life. 

Not a mere mechanical scrutiny.— 
There is no desire to indicate here a mere 
mechanical study of the science of soul- 
health with a view to concentrating the 
attention upon the attainment of per- 
sonal spiritual development, much as 
certain of the wealthy, who have nothing 
of greater importance to occupy their 
time, are disposed to give their attention 
to a minute care of their physical health. 
Such a personal solicitude for one’s own 
welfare is likely indeed to react upon 
the individual harboring it, for over- 
attention to any physiological function 
not infrequently results in derangement 
of it. It is perfectly rational, however, 
to give careful study to the principles 
governing health with the view to con- 
forming one’s habits of life to the 
required standard. One may then for- 


get the whole matter, pursue the higher 


ends of living, and discover that the 
physical health engendered by right 
habits ministers in the highest degree 
to the ends sought. 

Conforming the habits to the standard.— 
So in the spiritual life a study of its 
health laws is rational. Having dis- 
covered what they are, there should be 
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a determined effort to conform the 
habits of the entire being to the required 
standard, and the individual will then 
forget that the highest of all sciences 
is governing his life in the satisfaction 
which will come to him in knowing that 
his life is outworking in conformity to 
the great plan of the Master, not merely 
for the redemption of the individual, but 
also of the whole world. 

Supermen.—It may be asserted con- 
fidently that the individual who will 
follow this course will develop powers 
which transcend those of ordinary men. 
We have looked upon those giants who 
have wrought great things in the world 
as supermen created from a different 
clay, made of a finer fiber than the 
ordinary soul. But we are beginning to 
see things with a clearer vision in this 
generation, and are coming to believe 
that the powers which characterize these 
extraordinary individuals are not beyond 
our understanding, and that in a measure 
larger life may be within the achieve- 
ment of all of us. 

Triumphant mediocrity —The great 
word of the day is triumphant medi- 
ocrity. It is an age of great constructive 
achievements, but these are not the 
product of towering intellectual giants. 
They are rather brought about by the 
growing recognition of the duty of 
thoroughness which has made many a 
common man take on the attributes of 
genius, by following his calling with 
such painstaking faithfulness as to 
achieve results far beyond what would 
have been supposed possible. 

A minute obedience—These men have 
studied minutely the laws governing the 
sphere of life in which they have found 
themselves moving; and by obeying 


to the very letter the detail of the re- 
quired program they have found that 
these very laws will crown him king who 
obeys them. We see the glamor and 
glory of achievement and join the popu- 
lar acclaim which greets the successful 
accomplishment of a great work; we 
are inclined to glorify the caliber and 
genius of the one responsible for it, but 
we often fail to look back over the long 
trail which he has traveled in reaching 
the desired end. 

Humdrum details —Details are hum- 
drum and tiresome, but they are the 
little daily submissions of will whereby 
the wise say “yes” to the command of 
the Almighty, and they build up the 
highway which leads to the place of 
power. No possible drudgery could be 
more taxing and trivial than the steps 
in the surgeon’s preparation for an 
aseptic operation—the cleansing of the 
hands and the finger nails, the use of 
solutions and countersolutions, the steri- 
lization of towels and instruments. To 
the one who sees only the annoyance of 
minute and meticulous care it is madden- 
ing, but to the other who realizes that he 
is obeying universal law, it is a labor of 
love. And the miraculous achievements 
of modern surgery have crowned the 
efforts of him who has been willing to 
co-operate with the God of law in the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

Achievements of great souls.—So also 
in every great enterprise. A Goethals 
neglects no slightest detail, and the 
oceans are joined; a Joffre verifies his 
plans to the minutest particular, and a 
great body of troops pushes forward to 
victory; a Peary scrutinizes in advance 
every possible contingency of arctic 
travel, and the North Pole is reached. 
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The aftermath of melancholy.—Run- 
ning through the experience of many and 
many a master of detail, there is a vein 
of sadness. After the great end toward 
which their energies have been bent has 
been accomplished, there comes a reac- 
tion which seems to bathe in melancholy 
the years which ought to be rich with the 
warm gratitude of an enriched world. 
They sense a certain futility about 
achievement and the human glory which 
follows it. 

The cause of dissatisfaction —The 
cause of their dissatisfaction is not far 
to seek. They have been blind to the 
larger interests of life. Absorbed in the 
pursuit of the great end which led them 
on, they have failed to apply to their 
own inner life that great principle of 
obedience to the law of detail. Scruti- 
nizing minutely the principles governing 
the task which engaged their energies 
day by day, they have failed to study 
also the physiology of the inner life 
and thus by conformity with its laws 
bring harmony between their outer 
achievement and inner growth. 

Harmonizing the outer and the inner.— 
No happier soul exists in all the universe 
than he who has synchronized the study 
and accomplishment of a great task with 
the fulfilment of the laws of soul-life. 
The one has reinforced the other, and 
having interpreted the message of his 
spirit in the achievement of his life, he 
may well say, “Lord, now lettest thou 


thy servant depart in peace.” So also 
there is an aura of peace which surrounds 
the life of him who, knowing that he is 
engaged upon a great task, feels also 
that the spirit within him, rendering a 
detailed obedience to the laws of soul- 
health, waxes strong to nerve and ener- 
gize him for the outer conflict. 

Laws of the inner life-——The physi- 
ology of the inner life concerns itself with 
knowing what these laws are, with the 
upbuilding of a glad, free spirit: digestive 
organs capable of assimilating God’s 
truth, a musculature strong for the 
accomplishing of great tasks, a vision 
that penetrates the secrets of God and 
the needs of the world, a heart that sus- 
tains with its steady throb the burden of 
a competent life, and a brain that har- 
monizes every impression from without 
and brings forth its own original message. 

The soul’s satisfaction—Thus will 
there be built up an inner life of strength 
and power which will not be interrupted 
by death’s transition. Life’s continuity, 
proceeding upon a higher plane and in an 
environment for which these years have 
given it perfect fitness, will be concerned 
with eternity’s tasks, which far surpass 
those of this present life; and with it 
all will be that deep undercurrent of 
peace and contentment which can only 
come from a perfect development in 
accordance with the laws of the Master 
of all life. “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in His likeness.” 
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II. THE INWARDNESS OF CHARACTER 


“T came not to destroy but to fulfil.” 
The réle of the destroyer is easy. All 
he needs is an ax. His work does not 
require brains nor conscience nor skill— 
brute force will suffice. He moves 
about like a bull in a china shop un- 
hindered by any constructive purpose. 

The ruthless critic of the church who 
is forever indicating her faults; the 
man who sees nothing of the splendid 
service rendered by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to our men in 
uniform, but dwells solely on some 
unhappy word uttered by a tired 
secretary; the one who handles the 
minor defects of the Bible without 
gloves, ignoring its majestic service to 
the higher life of the race; the chronic 
faultfinder damning the whole social 
order because of certain unhappy con- 
ditions in it and showing no mercy to 
the spirit of competition as a source of 
motive; the red-mouthed demagogue 
who calls down fire from heaven to burn 
up all public men and public measures 
which do not fit into his particular 
scheme; the sour-hearted cynic who is 
always looking for knot-holes in the 
board and for defects in his fellows— 
all these men seem to enjoy themselves 
while they are smashing something. 
But when they have finished the poor 
world is no farther along than it was 
when they began—it is not quite so far. 


5° 


The Master of men lived in quite another 
mood. He came not to destroy but to 
take the incomplete and fill it full. 

He saw the defects in the current 
morality of his day. “Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees,” he said to 
his disciples, ‘‘ye shall in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” But he 
would not destroy the dotting of an “i” 
nor the crossing of a “t” in the old 
system until he had made clear how 
something better was to be secured. 
“Till heaven and earth pass not one jot 
or one tittle shall be destroyed till all 
be fulfilled.” He patiently gathered up 
the fragments which remained from those 
older systems which were being super- 
seded by his own bounty so that nothing 
should be lost. And by that con- 
structive method he was constantly 
building up a finer quality of being in 
the lives he touched. 

Here in the passage before us he 
shows the weakness of trying to be good 
by keeping rules. The good people of © 
his day were keen on rules and regula- 
tions. They had reduced righteousness 
to 4 science as they believed, and it took 
a well-posted man to remember all the 
moves in the game as the Pharisees 
played it. There were thirty-three dif- 
ferent ways in which a man could break 
the Sabbath. He was allowed to walk 
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on bare ground or on the sidewalk, but 
he must not walk on grass on the 
Sabbath because he might break off 
some of the blades of grass, which would 
be mowing; and mowing was included 
in that work which was prohibited on 
the Sabbath. He might walk in the 
open, but he must not walk through 
the woods lest he break off some of the 
twigs, which would be cutting wood; 
and that would be breaking the Sabbath. 

You will find it all in the sacred books 
of that day. There were more than 
fifty-seven varieties of mint, anise, and 
cummin which had to be carefully 
tithed. The priests had bound upon 
the consciences of men burdens grievous 
to be borne by their insistence upon 
endless details in the art of being good. 
Religion had become legalism. Right- 
eousness was an affair of rules and the 
whole system had become as dull as a 
page torn out of a trigonometry. 

Now that sort of goodness is always 
weak and thin. The man who tries to 
pay his way with the Lord by proper 
attention to outward observances while 
his heart remains far from that joyous 
obedience which belongs to sonship in 
the Divine Family never finds his way 
into the Kingdom. The young fellow 
who is always thinking when he should 
put his right foot forward and when his 
left never becomes easy and graceful as a 
dancer—he can scarcely walk across the 
floor without falling over the flowers in 
the carpet. The young woman who is 
always trying to remember Rule 43 or 
Rule 97 in some “Guide to Deportment”’ 
or “ Book of Etiquette” never becomes a 
lady—she is not cultivating that spirit 
of kindly, thoughtful, delicate considera- 
tion for others which is the essence of 


good breeding. And the people whose 
eyes are forever on rules of conduct 
graven on tables of stone rather than 
upon the temper and disposition which 
should possess the heart never become 
genuinely good. 

The Master set himself against that 
whole system. Except your righteous- 
ness becomes more vital and interesting 
than the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, you will never enter in. 
“A good tree brings forth good fruit.” 
It does it naturally, spontaneously, 
inevitably. It cannot otherwise. It 
does it just as a bird sings, because it 
cannot help itself. Therefore make the 
tree good and let the fruit come as it 
will. If the tree is all right, the fruit 
will be all right. 

A good man out of the good treasure 
of his heart brings forth good deeds. 
He does it naturally, inevitably, spon- 
taneously. Therefore make your heart 
right and let your conduct come as it 
will. Love God with an honest heart, 
and love your neighbor as well as your- 
self, and then do as you like. With that 
sort of heart within, your own sponta- 
neous action will be right. 

“Love works no ill to his neighbor; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
“With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.”” Therefore keep thy 
heart with all diligence. 


The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the whole world dies 
When the sun is gone. 


The mind has a thousand eyes 
And the heart but one, 

Yet the light of the whole life dies 
When love is done. 
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This, therefore, is the first and great 
commandment, “Thou shalt love.” 
And love where it is warm and pure 
fulfils the law. 

The Master applied this principle of 
inwardness in four directions, to the 
sacredness of human life, to the interest 
of purity, to the matter of speech, and 
to the attitude toward wrongdoers. 

“Tt was said by them of old time,” 
as it is said by the law of God and man 
today, “thou shalt not kill.” We feel 
the force and value of that command 
the moment it is uttered. It needs no 
comment. But murder is not confined 
to the physical act of striking down a 
fellow-being in cold blood. The ill will 
which would destroy any man’s peace of 
mind, the thoughtless gossip which 
would injure a woman’s good name or 
bring a cloud upon her honor, the harsh 
word which would dash the cup of joy 
out of another’s hands, all become 
murderous. They take life. If any 
man is angry with his brother, or calls 
his brother a fool, or cherishes a heart of 
nialice toward his brother, he is in danger 
of the judgment. 

You may kill a man in ten seconds 
with an ax. You may kill a woman 
or a child in ten months by an unsanitary 
‘tenement, or with adulterated food, or 
infected milk. You may kill an employee 
in ten years by maintaining a factory or 
a sweatshop where the conditions are 
inhuman. However these acts may be 
posted on the books which men keep, 
on the book which God keeps they are 
written down as murder. They destroy 
life. They show that contempt for 
human well-being which is deadly. 

The Master was not content to look 
upon the outward appearance of an 


act—he looked upon its heart. He 
could not rest until he had plucked out 
of the heart all malice, ill will, disregard 
for the sacred and beautiful interests of 
human existence in all the various 
fields of action where hatred becomes 
deadly. 

The Master held that worship could 
not be offered by a heart of ill will. 
“Tf thou bringest thy gift to the altar 
and there remembrest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee” —even though 
his grudge may be ill-founded, an effort 
must be made to remove it—“leave 
there thy gift before the altar and first 
be reconciled to thy brother. Then 
come and offer thy gift.” So far as in 
us lies the horizontal relations must be 
made right if we would have these 
perpendicular relations of worship be- 
come fruitful. If we would ascend unto 
the hill of the Lord and stand in that 
holy place, we must come with clean 
hands, no blood on them, and with pure 
hearts devoid of malice. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill’”—the fulfilment of that law 
means a steady honest regard for all the 
elements and interests which enter into 
the lives of our fellows. 

“Tt was said by them of old time, 
thou shalt not commit adultery.”” The 
unlawful act is wicked. The ugly desire 
which would craw] into action if it could 
and dared is also wicked. ‘The greedy 
gaze which is intended to keep alive and 
warm an unseemly longing” is a thing 
hateful in his eyes. 

The Master was a gentleman, and he 
pleaded for an inward, instant, chival- 
rous regard for womankind, which would 
hold her too sacred to be degraded for 
the satisfaction of any dishonorable 
desire. Find pleasure in demeaning a 
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woman’s life? To him it was unthink- 
able. The character of a gentleman is 
inward and vital, and no mere matter of 
outward conformity to law. 

The evil action is just a symptom. 
It is a symptom of wrong conditions 
within. The wise physician studies 
symptoms, for they enter into his 
diagnosis, but he treats conditions and 
causes. If a woman has a headache, 
ten cents’ worth of phenacetine or 
antipyrin or some other wretched coal- 
tar preparation which thoughtless people 
take will stop it. But the wise physi- 
cian never thinks of pausing there; 
he ascertains the cause of that headache 
and treats that. He goes to the root of 
the matter so that there may not be a 
fresh supply of headache to be drugged 
into insensibility the following week. 
It is this line of action which dis- 
tinguishes the physician from the quack. 
It lifts his treatment above the use of 
cheap concoctions advertised in the 
newspapers and sold to the unthinking. 

The Great Physician, who came not 
to those who were well but to those who 
were ill, pursued the same wise course. 
The outward deeds may by some form 
of compulsion be brought into agree- 
ment with certain rules, but if the springs 
of action within are left unchanged then 
little is accomplished. In that case the 
symptoms are altered, but the under- 
lying cause of the evil action remains 
the same. We have the legalism of the 
Pharisee rather than the renewed charac- 
ter of a child of God. 

“The law of the Lord is perfect,” 
facing us upon a set of ideals which are 
altogether right. But the grace of 
the Lord is mightier in that it renews the 


heart, causing right action to spring 


inevitably and joyously from a rightened 
nature within. 

In similar fashion the Master con- 
sidered the matter of speech. 


Ye have heard that it was said by them 
of old time, thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. 
But I say unto you, Swear not at all! 
Neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is His footstool; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 
Great King; nor by thine own head, for 
thou canst not make one hair white or 
black! Let your yea be yea and your 
nay nay. 


Of all the raw, senseless, useless 
habits into which empty-headed, empty- 
hearted men fall, profane swearing has 
the least to say for itself. There are 
forms of wrongdoing which do yield a 
certain low grade of satisfaction, byt 
what is to be gained by the coarse and 
irreverent use of the name of the Deity 
or the name of Jesus Christ? The 
man who feels that his natural speech is 
so weak and futile that he must try to 
bolster it up by interlarding it with 
these sacred names is an object of pity 
as well as an occasion for disgust. 

You have all seen the reproductions of 
that frieze on the temple inclosure at 
Nikko, Japan. There are three mon- 
keys, one carefully covering his eyes 
with his hands, another covering his 
ears, and a third covering his mouth. 
They are resolved to “‘see no evil, hear 
no evil, speak no evil.” They are 
intent upon guarding the whole output 
and intake of life from the taint of wrong. 

Let your yea be yea and your nay nay, 
clear, straight, exact. The man of 
sense and conscience rejoices in a close 
fit between what he says and the facts in 
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the case with no frills or exaggeration or 
bluster. He puts his common speech 
upon that high level of veracity where 
it needs no attestation by a vulgar 
oath. 

The eschewing of all oaths, of all 
titles, of all showy forms in social inter- 
course and in religious worship has given 
to a certain group of people in this 
country, not numerous but widely in- 
fluential, a simplicity, a directness, and 
a sweetness of spirit upon which the 
busy bustling world sets high value. 

“You have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth, a life for a life. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy.” Do unto others as they do 
unto you, only do it first. This is the 
line of conduct enjoined upon us from 
Leviticus to Thomas Huxley, and from 
Huxley to David Harum. 

There is a certain rough justice in it. 
And when that old law, “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth,” was given, it 
marked an advance upon the current 
practice in retaliation. An eye for an 
eye is not ideal, but it is better than a 
head for an eye. A tooth for a tooth 
is not the best that can be done, but it 
is better than a life for a tooth. The 
law provided for a limited and measured 
form of retaliation in that rude age to 
take the place of the reckless, wholesale, 
indiscriminate vindictiveness which was 
common. And as such it was “‘a word 
of the Lord” to that morally undeveloped 
race. 
But the time had come for a great 
advance upon that low standard. . 


I say unto you, Love your enemies. 
Bless those who curse you. Do good to 
those who hate you. Pray for those who 
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despitefully use you, that ye may be the 
children of your Father in heaven. 

God does not retaliate, but causes the 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good; 
he sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust. He treats all men with a 
certain broad, patient impartiality in 
the hope of awakening the unjust and 
the evil to a better disposition toward 
him and toward all mankind. The 
Master summons us to take that line 
that our lives may become round, com- 
plete, entire, even as the life of our 
Father in heaven is round. 

Here is the principle underlying all 
these high commands, as William New- 
ton Clarke has indicated, “Take your 
own standards of action from within 
rather than allow some base man to 
furnish them to you by his meanness.” 
The man who says, “I paid him back in 
his own coin, I gave him as good as he 
sent, I showed him that I could be as 
mean as he was,” is allowing that wrong- 
doer to furnish him his standards of 
action. The man of conscience will not 
allow his own spirit of good will to be 
destroyed by the wrongdoing of another. 
He takes his standards of action from 
within his own best self. 

You will all remember that in the 
New Testament two different words 
are used for love. We translate them 
by the same English term, but in the 
Greek they are distinct. There was 
the love of personal affection, warm, 
tender, and sweet. “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.” When the Jews saw 
Jesus weeping at the grave of Lazarus, 
they said, “Behold how he loved him.” 
They spoke of John as “that disciple 
whom Jesus loved.”” When Jesus asked 
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Peter, ‘Lovest thou me ?”—in all these 
cases the word was phileo, the love of 


personal affection. 
Then there was the love of an in- 
telligent good will. ‘God so loved the 


world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” “A new commandment 
I give unto you that ye love one an- 
other.” Here the word was agapao, 
the love of an intelligent good will. 
When we are bidden to love our enemies, 
it is with the love of good will. It is 
impossible for a man to feel for an 
enemy the love he would cherish for his 
wife or child; but he may have the 
spirit of good will toward those who 
would injure him by their wrongdoing. 

Then to make this teaching effective, 
the Master, according to his custom, 
added some of those bold, paradoxical 
statements which were often on his 
lips as an oriental. 

Resist not evil. If aman takes away 
your coat, let him have your overcoat 
also. If he compels you to go one mile 
with him, go two miles. If he smite you 
on the one cheek, turn the other. Give 
to everyone that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow (this seems to 
many hasty readers like the very climax 
of sentimental nonsense) turn not thou 
away. 

Now what can we make of all that? 
What would be the result of taking all 
those commands literally? Resist not 
evil. It would wipe all the policemen 
off the map and turn over the town to 
thugs and thieves. I would be inter- 
ested in seeing the city of New York or 
of Chicago a month after the policemen 
had been removed. Give to everyone 
that asketh thee. That would fill the 


streets with able-bodied beggars, for 
wherever a living can be had for the 
asking there are a considerable number 
of people who will promptly go into the 
asking business. If a man steals your 
watch and your jewelry, hurry after 
him and offer him the silver spoons and 
forks which he overlooked. And from 
him that would borrow turn not thou 
away. ‘This would cut the ground from 
under the feet of prudence and thrift in 
order to turn over their savings to the 
lazy and shiftless. What an impossible 
program! 

But we must bear in mind that the 
Master was an oriental and that he was 
speaking to orientals. These bold para- 
doxical statements rather than the cool 
abstract utterances of ethical truth 
belonged to his method. If he had been 
born in New Hampshire and had been 
addressing a company of thoughtful 
New Englanders, the New Testament 
would have been a very different book. 
It would have been much less interest- 
ing, but easier to be understood by the 
literalist. 

If we were discussing the use of 
wealth, we would say that it is an 
exceedingly difficult thing for a multi- 
millionaire to administer his large posses- 
sions in a thoroughly Christian way; 
it requires brains as well as grace. 
Jesus would say, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of God.” If we were speaking of the 
value of faith, we would use some such 
sober language as would come naturally 
to our lips. Jesus would say, “If you 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed 
you can say to this mountain, Be thou 
removed and cast into the sea.” We 
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are not told that anyone, not even the 
Master himself, ever moved a mountain 
in that way or even attempted it. But 
that was his way of teaching. 

Here in this passage He puts his 
truth in bold paradoxical form. But 
the principle is clear. Live out uni- 
formly a generous spirit toward all you 
meet. In any situation where you find 
yourself maintain the spirit of an 
intelligent and patient good will, taking 
your standards from within’ your own 
honest heart rather than have them 
furnished to you by the meanness of 
some wrongdoer. 


Give to everyone that asketh thee, 
but not always the thing that he asks. 
The parents who are wise as well as 
loving do not always give the two-year- 
old the thing he asks. They do not 
give him a hammer and a looking-glass 
or a pair of sharp-pointed scissors. 
They give him rather what he needs. 
They do not turn away from his requests, 
but they give him according to their 
judgment rather than according to his. 


The man who asks me for a dime on 
the street to get something to eat will 
probably go to the nearest rumshop 
and get another drink to carry him 
just that much farther along toward 
perdition. He needs something other 
and better than a dime. I had best 
give him what he needs rather than 
what he asks. I must give according 
to my judgment rather than according 
to his. But the generous spirit is 
imperative. So in everyone of these 
situations which Jesus named I am to 
act generously in the light of the man’s 
needs rather than according to his 
immediate requests. 


You notice how the principle holds 
in the very illustration which the Master 
used. “The Heavenly Father sendeth 
his rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
His broad impartiality goes a certain 
distance and then stops. A man can 
be rained on, no matter what kind of a 
man he is, but there are certain things 
which God does not send alike upon the 
just and the unjust. He does not send 
forgiveness, renewal, and the gift of his 
grace upon the man who persists in being 
unjust. He cannot. Here are transac- 
tions higher and more important than 
being rained on, which cannot be carried 
on without willingness and co-operation 
on both sides. 

While you cannot love him with 
tender affection, you can maintain an 
attitude of good will toward the man who 
makes himself your enemy; you can 
utter words of blessing toward those who 
curse you, you can offer a prayer in no 
supercilious fashion, but genuinely for 
those who despitefully use you. There 
are certain other and finer forms of 
relationship into which you can only 
enter with those who are your friends. 
But you have discharged your duty 
when you have taken your standards 
from the best in your own heart, when 
you have maintained a generous spirit 
toward all you meet, no matter what may 
have been their attitude toward you. 

The Master practiced what he 
preached. He had enemies and he 
loved them. When the Samaritan vil- 
lage refused Him hospitality, His faulty 
disciples wanted to call down fire from 
heaven and burn it up. But Jesus said, 
“Ye know not what spirit yeareof. The 
Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.” His action 
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was not determined by the selfish rude- 
ness of that little town which refused 
him a night’s lodging. It was deter- 
mined by his own moral nature. 

When men despitefully used him, 
hanging him on a cross between two 
thieves, as if he had been a criminal, 
he prayed for them, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
He dealt with men habitually, not 
according to their deserts, but according 
to their needs and according to the 
great redemptive purpose which he 
cherished on their behalf. 

He lived in the high mood of that 
ancient Psalm, 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow 
to anger and plenteous in mercy. He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins nor rewarded 
us after our iniquities. For as high as the 
heaven is above the earth, so great is His 
mercy toward those that fear Him. Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him, for He knoweth 
our frame. bad 

Here then is the vital method of that 
religion which is taught in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It was something other 
and better than an improved system of 
ethics, a more exalted set of moral rules. 
It holds before us steadily the sublime 
end of lives renewed, ennobled, and 
enriched from within by the action of the 
Divine Spirit upon the heart. 


“T will write my laws,” not on tables 
of stone, not across the face of the sky, 
and not in lines of action prompted by 
the wrongdoing of others. “I will 
write my laws upon their hearts and put 
my truth in their inward parts.” 
The purpose of God is the development 
of steadfast, dependable, moral per- 


_ sonality within, to which all the interests 


of conduct may be safely committed. 


When this end is achieved, the 
special action proper to each situation 
may be left to the determination of that 
inner life. In your attitude toward 
human life, toward personal purity, 
toward the mode of speech, and toward 
those who have done you wrong, show 
the generous, high-minded spirit, to the 
end that your lives may become at last 
round, complete, entire, even as the 
life of your Father in heaven is round. 


The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath. 

It is twice blest—it blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes, 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 

It becomes the throned monarch better 
than his crown. 

It is an attribute of God himself. 

We do pray for mercy and that same 
prayer 

Doth teach us all to render deeds of mercy. 
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Whenever the world is in travail with 
a new era, apocalypticism celebrates a 
revival of devoted enthusiasm. Wars, 
floods, epidemics, earthquakes, uncer- 
tainty, social revolution, industrial up- 
heaval, rumors, suspense—these and 
their kin nourish the apocalyptic fever. 

Consequently, the last half decade 
has witnessed the production of innu- 
merable weird and uncanny calendars 
of the immediate future. Russia has 
been radiant with the hope of the 
approach of the millennium and the 
Messiah. Large groups in Wales assume 
“the second coming of the Lord is 
here.” Ungodly men are beholding 
Christ, and marvelous cures of “peri- 
odical internal pains” are recorded. 
Clemenceau is credited with a reference 
to a co-worker who “‘ thinks himself a new 
Messiah.” The quaint American com- 
munistic settlement near Jerusalem was 
long familiar with a white-robed old man 
who insisted on being clad ‘‘in white 
and holding a lighted olive-oil lamp” 
because he thought he was one of the 
ten virgins. America has been deluged 
with picture pamphlets concerned with 
the unvarying theme—the nearness of 
the end. Prophetic conferences, with 
standing room at a premium, have con- 
vened in some of our largest centers of 
population. A voluminous literature is 
issuing from groaning and creaking 
apocalyptic presses. Millennial revival- 
ism is a present fad. Crosscuts of 
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existing denominational groups are pro- 
posed, and the formation of a new mil- 
lennial church loudly advocated. And 
Canada, not to be outdone, has suffered 
from the Revelation of the Diamond Flash, 
Revelations of Geometry for Public Schools, 
The Burning Bush, and similar excur- 
sions into the realm of the dinosaur, 
serpent, skeleton, death-valve, red hearts 
and arrows, black numerals, Eden’s 
anchor, clock-face gate, 1+8+6=10, 
the buckwheat formula, the refining pot 
of hell, and the horn code—to mention 
but a few discoveries. Even prominent 
secular journals have given space to the 
discussion of apocalypticism. 

The judgment of apocalypticism on 
the church is thus given by one of its 
prominent protagonists: 


The mission of the Church in this age 
is not to save society, make it better, and 
set up a spiritual kingdom in the world 
which has rejected the king, and where his 
cross still flings the shadow of its brutal 
shame upon an unrepentant earth. The 
mission of the Church is not to cry peace in 
a world which, by the grace of God alone, 
simply exists under a pronounced, but 
suspended sentence. The Church is here 
as the ark was in the days before the flood, 
a witness of the world’s condemnation, a 
warning of judgment to come, and an open 
door of invitation, bidding men flee unto him 
who is the head of a new and coming race, 
and the alone author of eternal life to men. 

Lot dwelt in Sodom, took office, sat in 
the gate, endeavored to purify the sinful 
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city, vexed his righteous soul every day 
with its filthy conversation and was, at last, 
in spite of his own protest, snatched out of 
it, saved out of it, by the hand of the Lord 
and, standing afar off, saw his work of 
purification, moral effort and social tinker- 
ing, go up in a blaze of divine judgment as 
so much wood, hay and stubble. The 
Church is not to spend its energies on 
purifying Sodom, but to witness against it, 
keep separate from it, and warn those who 
are within that now is the day of salvation, 
now is the accepted time. 

The Church is not in the world as an 
abiding and permanent thing for this age. 
Christianity has its time limit and will come 
to anend. As the mission of Noah ceased 
and he and his family were taken into the 
ark, and the door shut; as Lot was taken out 
of Sodom, so, we are told, the Church will 
be taken away from the world. On the eve 
of his own departure, speaking to the 
disciples collectively, our Lord says: “I go 
to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto myself; that where I 
am, there ye may be also.” —John 14:2, 3. 

Recent historical and comparative 
research in the apocalyptic field has 
thrown considerable light on the genesis 
and development of apocalypticism. To 
get our course on the boisterous ocean 
of present apocalyptic fad and fancy, 
this background needs to be uncovered. 

No book of the New Testament has 
suffered more from the mistaken methods 
of its interpreters than the Johannine 
apocalypse. Its exegesis has in a large 
measure been a tug-of-war between error 
and nonsense. Some students of the 
book who began their investigation con- 
vinced that they had at last discovered 
the key to its mysteries have finally 
abandoned the book in despair. Scaliger 
remarked: Calvinus sapit, quod in apoc. 


non scripsit. No book of the New 
Testament has had to wait longer for its 
proper understanding than this book. 
Roman Catholicism today gives its 
verdict in these words: “The apoca- 
lypse is one of the most obscure portions 
of Holy Writ, and no one pretends 
to be able to interpret it with any cer- 
tainty.” 

Not so very long ago folks regarded 
the last book of the New Testament as 
the one and only book of mystery. 
Thereupon someone happened to observe 
that the Book of Daniel was likewise a 
volume of mystery. Ere long the rela- 
tion between Daniel and the Johannine 
apocalypse was discovered. At this 
point investigation camped for a time. 
The wider area of apocalypticism re- 
mained unexplored. But the successive 
publication and study of several Jewish 
apocalypses, such as Enoch and Baruch 
and Ezra, inevitably raised the problem 
of background. Gradually and reluc- 
tantly it came to be conceded that the 
New Testament apocalypse must be 
approached by way of the numerous 
Jewish apocalyptic deposits. More 
recently the comparativist has taken 
the offensive and traced apocalyptic 
instinct and feeling back to exceedingly 
primitive times and demonstrated the 
underlying philosophy to be a universal 
human hope. 

The human race usually experiences 
its present and its immediate past as 
more or less a period of enslavement; 
it peers into the future to obtain the 
outline of a golden age; it longs for the 
coming of the Redeemer. Sometimes 
the race experience and expectation are 
referred to as conflict, struggle, sorrow, 
suffering, and the coming period as one 
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of joy and bliss. Sometimes the ele- 
ments of the apocalyptic equation are 
tehom, Yahweh, paradise; sometimes 
chaos, Redeemer, ideal state; sometimes 
python, Zeus Soter, golden age; some- 
times dragon, lion of Judah, no more 
sea; sometimes sin, Savior, salvation. 
The terminology varies; the experience 
and hope agree. 

If we need delay for illustrations, 
they may be selected at random from 
Roman, Greek, Persian, Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Jewish literature. 


Lo, the last age of Cumae’s seer has 


E’en now thy brother, Lord of 
Light and Healing, 

Apollo, rules and ends the older 

The goats shall come uncalled, 
weighed down with milk 

Nor lion’s roar affright the laboring 


For the age is hastening fast to its 


Then shall the sun suddenly shine 
forth by night and the moon by 


Therefore at that time the retribu- 
j tion of the sinful shall be 

And so may we be such as make the 
world renewed 

For at the dispensation, the blow of 
the annihilation of evil shall 

And there shall come forth a shoot 


of the stock of Jesse, 
And a branch out of his roots shall 


And the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb 

And the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the 


No one should any longer think of 
beginning the apocalyptic development 
with B.c. 175 and concluding it about 
A.D. 135—that period represents only 
one significant Jewish stratum. 

Furthermore, it is now granted that 
the Jewish hope was not of one kind, 
but of at least two principal trends with 
infinite strata. A tortuous development 
lies between the Day of Yahweh of the 
eighth-century prophets and the tran- 
scendentalism of the first Christian 
century; for during that period the 
originally vigorous national hope meta- 
morphosed to such an extent that it 
became a mere interlude to the com- 
mencement of the new aeon. 

If the current enthusiasm for the 
apocalypse were greatly magnified, our 
age would resemble the epoch that wit- 
nessed the composition of the Johannine 
apocalypse; for the Christian church 
was born in an environment of apoca- 
lypticism. The personal companions of 
Jesus were greatly concerned about the 
calendar of the future. Who would 
estimate what proportion of primitive 
Christian enthusiasm was due to the 
expectation of the speedy return of the 
Lord? What a totally different develop- 
ment would be traceable if the church 
had not been prevented from attempting 
this and that because the Lord would 
soon appear. To explain the plastic 
organization of the early church, as well 

3 Avesta Yasht 30.8 f. 

4Isa., chap. 11. 


come. 
Again the great millennial aeon 
dawns..... 
bear fruit... .. 
Virgil Fourth Eclogue. 
? Ezra 4:26. 
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as its first type of theology, one must 
assume a tremendous apocalyptic en- 
thusiasm. 

And no one would deny that apoca- 
lypticism is often associated with intense 
moral passion, that it has helped keep 
Christianity democratic, that it has 
sought to emphasize main issues, that it 
refuses to disregard the unseen world, 
that it is frequently met with in per- 
fectly normal and balanced disciples of 
Jesus. 

On the other hand, apocalypticism 
tends to overemphasize one of the ele- 
ments in the primitive Christian equa- 
tion, is an either-or construction of the 
gospel history, believes in hard-and-fast 
programs, inclines to dualism and pes- 
simism, depreciates order and glorifies 
chaos, makes history arbitrary, is by no 
means serious enough, raises to the level 
of a universal law and dogma a very 
conditioned attitude on the part of the 
early church, denies God’s presence in 
the world of today, and is totally liter- 
alistic in its attitude toward the Bible. 

To three characteristics of the apoc- 
alpytic mind our attention needs to be 
called. They are: its amazing fertility, 
its endless variety, and its continuous 
resiliency. 

I. The Amazing Fertility of the 

Apocalyptic Mind 

Apocalypticism is the greatest mother 
of them all. Polytheism welcomes a 
pantheon. The Catholic church can 
increase the number of its genuine relics 
and saints without destroying faith in 
its ancient worthies. A collection at 
Halle which contained, among other 
charms, twenty-five pieces of the burning 

tIV Ezra 14:44 ff. (Charles, II, 624). 


bush of Moses, the finger of the Baptist 
with which he pointed out the Lamb of 
God, the stone which killed Stephen, 
and the pants of Thomas of Canterbury, 
boasted 8,933 fragments and a total 
indulgence of 39,245,120 years and 220 
days. Apocalypticism is quite as fertile 
as polytheism and superstition, and can 
produce a hundred predictions and 
calendars within a year—all of them 
inconsistent and thoroughly contra- 
dictory—and forthwith proceed to the 
adoption and approval of the strangest 
and latest puzzle. 
- Consider Ezra’s creative feat. 

So in 40 days were written 94 books. 
And it came to pass when the 40 days were 
fulfilled, the Most High spoke unto me, 
saying: The 24 books that thou hast 
written publish, that the worthy and un- 
worthy may read therein; but the 7o last 
thou shalt keep to deliver them to the wise 
among the people. 

And yet what is Ezra’s achievement 
when brought over against that of 
Enoch ? 


Enoch was born on the sixth day of the 
month Tsivan and lived 365 years. He was 
taken up to heaven on the first day of the 
month Tsivan and remained in heaven 60 
days. He wrote all these signs of all 
creation, which the Lord created, and wrote 
366 books and handed them over to his 
sons and remained on earth 3o days and was 
again taken up to heaven on the first day 
of the month Tsivan on the very day and 
hour when he was born.” 


To be a trifle more specific, take 
Enoch’s description of the return from 
the dispersion: 

And it came to pass after this that I saw 
another host of wagons, and men riding 


2 Book of the Secrets of Enoch 68:1 ff, (Charles, IT, 469). 


{ 


thereon, and coming on the winds from the 
East and from the West to the South. And 
the noise of their wagons was heard and 
when this turmoil took place the holy ones 
from heaven remarked it, and the pillars of 
the earth were moved from their place and 
the sound thereof was heard from one end 
of heaven to the other in one day." 


What imaginative art! 

Baruch proceeds to draw up a 
schedule of twelve woes. They read like 
ancient Bolshevism and fan the fires of 
revolution. They are: 

1. Beginnings of commotions; 2. Slaying 
of the great ones; 3. Fall of many by 
death; 4. Sending of the sword; 5. Famine 
and withholding of rain; 6. Earthquake and 
terrors; 7. (Lacking); 8. Multitude of 
spectres and attacks of the Shediim; 
g. Fall of fire; 10. Rapine and much oppres- 
sion; 11. Wickedness of unchastity; 12. Con- 
fusion from the mingling together of all that 
has preceded.? 


The following from the Ezra apocalypse 
is a classic: 
Behold the days come when the 
inhabitants of the earth shall be 
seized with great pains, 

And the way of truth shall be 
hidden, and the land be barren of 


Then shall the sun suddenly shine 
forth by night and the moon by 
day: 

And blood shall trickle forth from 
wood and the stone utter its 
voice: 


The peoples shall be in commotion, 
the outgoings of the stars shall 


change. 

.... the birds shall take to 
general flight and the sea shall 
cast forth its fish. 

«Enoch 57 (Charles, II, 222). 
2 II Bar, 27 ff. (Charles, II, 496 ff.). 
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And one whom the many do not 
know will make his voice heard 
by night; and all shall hear his 
voice. 

And the earth o’er wide regions 
shall open and fire burst forth 
for a long period. 

The wild beasts shall desert their 
haunts and women bear monsters. 

Salt waters shall be found in the 
sweet; friends shall attack one 
another suddenly. 

Then shall intelligence hide itself 
and wisdom withdraw to its 


II. The Endless Variety of the 
Apocalyptic Mind 

In the presence of such fertility we 
anticipate endless variety. Our expecta- 
tion is not put toshame. Indeed, one is 
at first bewildered by the ever-changing 
and ever-continuous movement of the 
apocalpytic mind. 

Without a brief sojourn among the 
allegorists it were hazardous and well- 
nigh fatal to enter immediately into the 
glaring light of apocalypticism. By 
referring constantly to the more prosaic 
results of allegorical exegesis, we shall 
be better prepared and fortified to ap- 
preciate apocalyptic conclusions. 

When Philo equates the law of Moses 
with Platonism the historian marvels. 
But that is as zero brought against 
infinity when compared with what can 
be accomplished with 666. Jerome care- 
fully elucidated the entire plan of salva- 
tion on the basis of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet. Such presumption 
pales when the latest calculation of 
apocalypticism is considered. Bring on 


3 IV Ezra, chap. 5 (Charles, II, 569 ff.). 
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all the by-products of the allegorical 
method, such as the seven lamps of 
Revelation representing the seven elec- 
tors of the Holy Roman Empire; the 
four soils of the parable representing 
reactionary Judaists, liberal Christians, 
ultra-radical gentile Christians, and fol- 
lowers of Paul; the medieval discovery: 
litera gesta docet, quid credas allegoria, 
moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia; 
the modern Mrs. Eddy with her children, 
being not children but “thoughts,” her 
Dan representing “animal magnetism,” 
her Eve representing “error,” her river 
Gihon representing “recognition of 
woman’s rights in the Old Testament,” 
her mortal mind signifying “nothing 
claiming to be something”; the Epistle 
of Barnabas with all its nature-faking 
(chap. 10), with its discovery regarding 
the 318 men whom Abraham circum- 
cised (“notice that he first mentions the 
eighteen and after a pause the three 
hundred. The eighteen is I and H—you 
have Jesus—and because the cross was 
destined to have grace, in the T he says 
‘and three hundred.’ So he indicates 
Jesus in the two letters and the cross in 
the other,” Lake, I, 373); bring on all 
the by-products of the allegorical investi- 
gation, and you are still leagues below 
the dizzy conclusion of the apocalyptist. 
The seventeenth-century saint with his 
hypothesis that the theology of Job was 
of the evangelical variety and the theolo- 
gian who deduced the system of Eliza- 
beth from Luke 1:41, as well as that 
other celebrated scholar who demon- 
strated conclusively that theologia primi 
theologi Adami vere Lutherani, are unim- 
portant tail-enders when compared with 
the present-day adding machines manu- 
t Song of Solomon 3:1, 7; 1:16. 


factured by apocalyptic firms. The 
Song of Solomon mentions three 
couches,' and someone has shown that 
they represent the soul’s state of 
penitence, of warfare, and perfection. 
This accomplishment resembles a Fish 
Brothers’ wagon of the eighties when 
compared with the Winton Six in which 
the millenarian rides. 

One who offers a course in apocalyp- 
ticism may draw on his imagination to 
answer the hard questions of the student. 
He would probably be right. Cut into 
a certain apocalypse and you find that 
the Messiah is absolutely essential to 
Jewish eschatology. Half an hour later 
you revise your theory to read: the 
Messiah may not be mentioned at all, 
may play a minor réle, may play a 
major réle, may hail from the line of 
David or from the line of Levi, may be 
transcendent and pre-existent or begin 
and end on earth; indeed, may even die 
as any mortal, may be called Son, 
Sprout, Leper, but never Lord. The 
description of the Messiah’s sudden 
revelation, four hundred years’ reign, 
and death in IV Ezra is worth quoting: 

For my Son the Messiah shall be revealed 
together with those who are with him and 
shall rejoice the survivors four hundred 
years. And it shall be after these years, 
that my Son, the Messiah, shall die, and all 
in whom there is human breath. Then shall 
the world be turned into the primeval 
silence seven days, like as at the first be- 
ginnings; so that no man is left... . 4 


Take as a further illustration the 
matter of pseudonymity. That is by no 
means a univeral characteristic of apoca- 
lypticism. II Thessalonians 2, I Corin- 
thians 15, the Shepherd of Hermas, and 

*IV Ezra 7:26 f. (Charles, II, 582). 


q 
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Joel are apocalypses but are not pseu- 
donymous.* 

Thus the resurrection may be very 
realistically conceived and the resur- 
rection body described as the precise 
continuation of the present body, or the 
resurrection of the flesh may be denied, 
or the whole question raised to spiritual 
levels. Thus Baruch puts it: 

For the earth shall then assuredly restore 
the dead (which it now receives in order to 
preserve them). It shall make no change 
in their form. But as it has received, so 
shall it restore them. And as I delivered 
them unto it, so also shall it raise them. 
For thus it will be necessary to show to the 
living that the dead have come to life again 
and that those who had departed have returned 
again. And it shall come to pass that when 
they have severally recognized those whom 
they now know, that judgment shall grow 
strong, and that things which before were 
spoken of shall come.? 


Yet Paul says: 

This, brothers, I declare that mere flesh 
and blood can have no share in the Kingdom 
of God, nor the perishable a share in the 
imperishable. Now I have a secret truth 
to tell you. We shall not all have gone to 
our rest, but we shall all undergo a change in 
a@ moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trumpet call, for the trumpet will sound, 
and the dead will rise, imperishable, and we, 
also, shall undergo a change. 

In the same way the time of judgment 
varies. It is pictured as occurring after 
the destruction of the world, after the 
general resurrection, after the messianic 
reign. It comes unexpectedly, or often 
has many precursors. Sometimes God 
is the judge; occasionally the Messiah 
holds judgment. 


The realm of bliss may be Palestine, 
Jerusalem—Zion, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, the earth, Paradise, Heaven. In 
Baruch there is a description of five 
heavens with suggestions of more be- 
yond.‘ The geography of the realm of 
the damned and of the redeemed 
resembles both the plains of Texas and 
the Canadian Rockies. The righteous, 
prior to the resurrection, are described 
as entering Hades, or as entering the 
realm of spirits, as under the earth 
receiving their reward, as guarded by 
angels, as under the divine throne, as in 
Heaven, as in Heaven in full bliss. The 
little children of godless Israelites were 
assigned to perdition by some rabbis and 
by others to Heaven. Some thought 
that even in the new time the pious 
would eventually die; others regarded 
the duration of life as forever. The 
judgment is described as annihilation, 
damnation, a combination of the two, 
or a mergence of the two. The executor 
of the decree of annihilation is variously 
conceived of as God, the angels, the 
pious, the nations. The damned are 
now described as in physical torment 
and again as in soul torment. 

What our millennialist friends refer to 
as the millennium is really the fossilized 
remains of the older national escha- 
tology. The idea of the intermediate 
kingdom is about all that finally sur- 
vived of the old national hope. The 
length of time assigned to this interval 
varies from several decades to thousands 
of years. The Samaritan Messiah enjoys 
a long sway. The Messiah of IV Ezra 
dies at the close of a span of four hundred 
years. The period of time assigned to 


* Charles, Religious Development between the Old and New Testaments, pp. 36-46. 


2 Bar., chap. 49 f. (Charles, II, 508). 


3I Cor., chap. 15. 


4TII Bar. (Charles, II, 534 f.). 
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the intermediate kingdom in Revelation 
is a thousand years, while in Enoch it is 
the eighth of the seer’s ten weeks. 

Thus Jewish eschatology was not a 
fixed dogmatic system of ideas; it was 
the deposit of the crude, loosely jointed, 
strangely contradictory thinking of per- 
plexed folks. Not all concluded that 
one vine would yield 120 billion gallons 
of wine, though such a longing would 
easily develop after a protracted dry 
spell. Not all were convinced that 
leviathan and behemoth would furnish 
sufficient food throughout a never-ending 
eternity for all. The sway of God was 
thought of as both a future and a 
present affair. There was no “self- 
consistent doctrine of eschatology among 
the Jews in the time of Jesus.”” In a 
word, apocalypticism is consistently 
inconsistent. 


III. The Continuous Resiliency of 
the Apocalyptic Mind 

A third characteristic of the apoca- 
lyptic mind is its continuous resiliency. 
This elasticity is of course the twin sister 
of variety. Possibly this quality should 
be called inconsistency, expediency, or 
adaptability. Resiliency is the better 
designation, since apocalypticism is like 
arubber band. It may be stretched. It 
does not tear. It always comes back. 
It loves fertility and variety. Incon- 
sistency has never produced a panic 
within an apocalyptic group. 

The apocalyptist predicts precisely 
the time of the end. The final catas- 
trophe is announced to occur in the year 
A.D. 187, 1260, 1906, 1914, 1916, 1918, 
to choose a few out of many. The 
calendar moves around to these years 
and passes them, and behold, the earth 


still moves! The fact has apparently 
set aside the prediction. Thus the 
insignificant historian would conclude. 
Not so! quoth the apocalyptist. For are 
there not plenty of decades left regarding 
which a fertile mind may guess? If 1918 
comes to a close, choose, say, 1925; you 
are safe seven years and many tons of 
water will roll down the Mississippi in 
that length of time. The general pre- 
scription reads: Revise forward! The 
experience of the Jewish calendar-framer 
is much in point. After many predic- 
tions had failed, the leaders of apoca- 
lypticism began to notice the danger 
that lurked in definite constructions of 
the calendar of the future and to warn 
that “it were better that he who specu-. 
lates regarding what is above, under, 
before, or after had never been born.’ 
But this apocalyptic wail did not dis- 
courage advance estimates. When 
Joachim of Fiori found that the year 
A.D. 1260, though demonstrated by 
Matthew and Revelation, was after all 
not the date of the final catastrophe 
because January 1, 1261, had dawned, 
he pushed his estimate ahead. And 
thus it has ever been. 

A characteristic of medieval exegesis 
was the dating of the millennial reign 
from thé life of Jesus. Indeed, this 
method held sway until the rise of the 
Pietists. The founding of the church 
was regarded as the first resurrection, as 
the beginning of the millennium. But 
how should the thousand years be 
estimated? Should the ordinary chro- 
nology hold sway or should the thousand 
years be taken as symbolic of an 
indefinite period? As the year A.D. 1000 
approached, the average man expected 
the end of the world. The last decades 
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of the tenth century produced fear and 
confusion. But the dreaded year came 
and went, and the end was not. Hence 
the situation necessitated the inter- 
pretation of the thousand years as 
symbolic of an indefinite period. This 
enabled everyone to construct his own 
peculiar calendar of the future. The 
method continueth to this day. 

Beware of accusing the apocalyptist of 
inconsistency. He will convict you of 
literalism. Hildegard beholds “the 
blessed virgins standing in purest light 
and limpid splendour, surpassing that of 
the sun. They are clad ‘as it were in 
the whitest vestment ornamented with 
interwoven gold and gems, falling in 
alluring folds from their breasts to their 
feet, giving out aromatic odors, and 
belted with girdles of pearls beyond 
human conception.’”* This is not a 
“description of heavenly millinery.” It 
merely indicates that the “bliss of 
heaven can only be shown in allegories.” 
Here is Hildegard’s vision which our 
tainted mortal mind must regard as 
thoroughly consistent: 


I saw a well, deep and broad, full of 
boiling pitch and sulphur, and around it 
were wasps and scorpions who scared but 
did not injure the souls of those therein; 
which were the souls of those who had slain 
in order not to be slain. 

Near a pond of clear water, I saw a 
great fire. In this some souls were burned 
and others were girdled with snakes, and 
others drew in and again exhaled the fire like 
a breath, while malignant spirits cast 
lighted stones at them. And all of them 
beheld their punishments reflected in the 
water, and thereat were the more afflicted: 
These were the souls of those who had 


extinguished the substance of the human 
form within them, or had slain their in- 
fants. : 

And I saw a great swamp, over which 
hung a black cloud of smoke, which was 
issuing from it. And in the swamp there 
swarmed a mass of little worms. Here were 
the souls of those who in the world had 
delighted in foolish merriment. 

And I saw a great fire, black, red, white, 
and in it horrible fiery vipers spitting flame; 
and there the vipers tortured the souls of 
those who had been the slaves of the sin of 
uncharitableness. 

And I saw a fire burning in a blackness, 
in which were dragons, who blew up the fire 
with their breath. And near was an icy 
river; and the dragons passed into it from 
time to time and disturbed it. And a fiery 
air was over both river and fire. Here were 
punished the souls of liars; and for relief 
from the heat, they pass into the river, and 
again, for the cold, they return to the fire, 
and the dragons torment them. But the 
fiery air afflicts only those who have sworn 
falsely. 

I saw a hollow mountain full of fire and 
vipers, with a little opening; and near it a 
horrible cold place crawling with scorpions. 
The souls of those guilty of envy and malice 
suffer here, passing for relief from one place 
of torment to the other. 

And I saw a thickest darkness, in which 
the souls of the disobedient lay on a fiery 
pavement and were bitten by sharp-toothed 
worms. For blind were they in life, and 
the fiery pavement is for their wilful dis- 
obedience, and the worms because they 
disobeyed their prelates. 

And I beheld at great height in the air a 
hail of ice and fire descending. And from 
that height, the souls of those who had 
broken their vows of chastity were falling, 
and then as by a wind were whirled aloft 
again wrapped in a ligature of darkness so 


* For this and the following quotation see Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, 469 ff. 
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that they could not move; and the hail of 
cold and fire fell upon them. 

’ And I saw demons with fiery scourges 
beating hither and thither, through fires 
shaped like thorns and sharpened fiails, the 
souls of those who on earth had been guilty 
bestially. 

A final illustration of the resiliency of 
the apocalyptic mind is furnished by the 
world-conflict. The war ended in the 
eleventh month, on the eleventh day, 
and at the eleventh hour. Thus 11 
occurs three times. Eleven is a very 
meaningful number. It has 1 in the 
units place and 1 in the tens place. To 
multiply by 11 you separate the units 
and tens of any number and place 
between them their sum. Thus 
12X11=132, 14X11=154, etc. And 
3 isa perfect and sacred number. Much 
must therefore be indicated by the 
termination of the war November 11 at 
11, 1918. 

The war began in 1914; 1914 is 
exactly divisible by 11. 

The war ended in 1918; 1918 divided 

_by 11 gives a remainder of 4. 

1918 (rz months) minus 1914 (Au- 
gust) gives a remainder of 4, counting 
according to the Jewish method. 

The apocalyptic mind is now assured 
that it is on the right track. But where 
should its theory be confirmed? Such 
a question could occur only to the non- 
apocalyptic mind. The Bible of course 
will confirm any apocalyptic guess. Very 
well. 

_ The Protestant Bible has 66 books; 
66+6=11. 
There were 11 judges. 
There were 11 apostles after the death 
of Judas. 
Revelation contains 22 chapters; 
22+2=11. 


Isaiah contains 66 chapters; 
66+6=11. 

Number of the beast is 666; 
666+-6=111. 

Now that 11 has unquestionable 
significance, apply it to the Bible with 
reference to this war. Simply astound- 
ing results follow. 


Deuteronomy 11:11—“But the land 
whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills 
and valleys.” Evidently the prediction of 
occupation of the Rhine valley by the allied 
forces. 

Joshua 11:11—*And they smote all the 
souls that dwelt therein.” Surely a refer- 
ence to the unconditional surrender to 
Marshal Foch. 

Judges 11:11—“Then Jephthah went 
with the elders of Gilead and the people 
made him head and chief over them.” 
Plainly a prophecy of President Wilson’s 
trip abroad and the formation of a league of 
nations. 

I Samuel 11:11—‘God smote the 
Ammonites.” This is unquestionably the 
Old Testament way of calling attention to 
the breaking of the Hindenburg line. 

I Kings 11:11—WNotice that this is the 
eleventh book, eleventh chapter, eleventh verse 
of the Bible. We should anticipate special 
revelation. And we are not disappointed. 
“Wherefore Jehovah said unto Solomon: I 
will surely rend the Kingdom and give it to 
thy servant.”’ If that verse does not state 
the abdication of Kaiser Wilhelm, the Bible 
is a scrap of paper. 

II Chronicles 11:11—“ And he fortified 
the strongholds and put captains in them 
and stores of victuals and oil and wine.” Of 
course this is the allied occupation of the 
fortresses in Alsace, Lorraine, and along the 
Rhine. 

Job 11:11—“ For he knoweth false men. 
He seeth iniquity also, even though he 
consider it not.” Certainly the divine 
judgment on Germany. 
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Proverbs 11: 11—“‘ By the blessing of the 
upright the city is exalted.” Fairly the 
establishment of a new government in 
Germany. 

Jeremiah 11:11—‘Behold I will bring 
evil upon them which cannot escape.” The 
inevitable outcome for unrighteousness. 

Daniel 11:11—“The multitude of the 
King of the North shall be given into the 
hand of the King of the South.” Either 
the Italian victory or the British victory in 
Palestine or the allied victory in France. 
The precise application is not clear. The 
general import is exceedingly clear. 

Hosea 11:11—‘“ And I will make them 
to dwell in their houses.” Naturally the 
return to the devastated regions of Belgium 
and France. 

Revelation 11:11—‘‘And after three 
days and a half, the breath of life from God 
entered them and they stood on their feet.” 
Finally and conclusively the prediction of 
the effective entry of the United States into 
the war and the speedy victory that fol- 
lowed. Glance back over the daily reports, 
and it will be observed that it was precisely 
three years and a half after August, 1914, 
that the United States began effectively to 
intervene. 

Such an overwhelming array of 
evidence would bring conviction to a 
tenderfoot in apocalypticism. The stal- 
wart needs no such accumulation of 
prediction. The cold critic might quote 
I Kings 11:12, “Notwithstanding in 
thy days I will not do it, for David thy 
father’s sake: but I will rend it out of 
the hand of thy son,” and conclude that 
Wilhelm was to be restored and the 
Kronprinz to lose the realm. The 
merciless historian might be compelled 
to inquire whether 666 is not to be 
regarded as an interpolation or at least 
as originally 616. The unsympathetic 


investigator might naturally point out 
that of the 66 books in the Bible, only 
12 can be used in this construction. 
What’s wrong with the 54? And how 
can the Roman Catholic with his 72 or 
73 books divide exactly by 11? Various 
other objections of this sort could easily 
be countered by observing that, of these 
twelve definite predictions, 11 are from 
the Old Testament and 1 from the New 
Testament. And 11+1=12! Anyone 
possessing an apocalyptic mind and 
therefore subscribing prior to investiga- 
tion to the result the investigation offers 
obviously is convinced that the Bible 
contains the whole history of the world- 
war imbedded in its pages. Anyone can 
find arsenic in any stomach if he employs 
arsenic in his test. 

A final question remains. Can the 
apocalyptic mind survive in the modern 
world? It has survived through millen- 
nia. Will it continue with us another 
millennium? This much seems clear, 
that the usual method of dealing with 
it will not prove effectual. The trouble 
is deeper down than supposed. Only a 
historical view of the Bible can provide 
the attitude necessary to combat it 
and overcome it. Until Christianity is 
ready to help folks to a proper under- 
standing of the Bible, the attempt to 
destroy millenarianism will prove abor- 
tive. And the only place to begin with 
the proper understanding of the Bible is 
the Sunday-school kindergarten. Those 
who have tried to introduce the real view 
of the Bible to Christians are not exceed- 
ingly optimistic regarding the immediate 
future of biblical study. But apoca- 
lypticism has never been able either to 
destroy progressive Christianity or to 
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disintegrate the entire church. It has 
been able to retard Christianity’s rate of 
progress. It has during this past quad- 
rennium caused schism in some Christian 
churches. Its present mighty effort is 


almost spent. Christianity as such is 
dealing constructively with the problem 
of the new time. The apocalyptic mind 
cannot ultimately survive in a large and 
significant way in the modern world. 


PROFANITY 


HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT 
Groton, Connecticut 


The old distinction between sacred 
and profane history has long since 
vanished. It was a distinctly medieval 
discrimination, based upon a much older 
and widespread belief in the essential 
evil of matter. Hence all that side of 
life that had to do with material inter- 
ests was linked up with evil and evil 
spirits. The wise and holy escaped as 
far as possible from the contagion of 
this inferior, if not positively wicked, 
existence and sought the things of the 
spirit within church walls, if not in 
hermit cells and conventual exercises, in 
pilgrimages, in fastings, and in a multi- 
tude of other self-abnegating conditions. 
Occasionally they came forth among men 
to protest against the prevailing corrup- 
tion, to explain the causes of the world’s 
misfortunes and miseries, to sound the 
loud call for repentance, only to retire 
leaving the profane multitudes to go on 
their inevitable way to still worse condi- 
tions, amidst which superstition was 
almost the only check to the grossest 
living of man or state. 

The widespread, popular protest 
against these unnatural conditions, part- 
ly religious, partly philosophical, in the 
sixteenth century, followed by a marked 


reaction in the seventeenth, led directly 
to that mighty movement in the West- 
ern world toward a return to nature, 
which was eventually to bring all think- 
ing men out of the Slough of Despond of 
an essentially evil world and make so 
clear the wonders and beauties and 
helpful possibilities of nature that the 
modern world would be said to have 
been “hypnotized by the universe.” 

This reaction led, among other things, 
to an appreciation of the ancient Hebrew 
point of view, of the sanctity of even the 
material world and its highest embodi- 
ment in man, made in the image of 
God, with a brain to think His thoughts 
after Him, even His approving thoughts 
about matter. 

The Christian religion at its sources 
was seen to be a fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic ideal and to present a view of 
nature quite out of harmony with what 
appeared later as the medieval concept. 
Much of the ancient classic lore also 
appealed to the modern philosopher, 
poet, artist, and historian. The out- 
come has led to the utter bredking down 
of the distinction between sacred and 
profane. The whole of modern peda- 
gogy protests against the existence of a 
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profane world and a profane history. 
All is wonderful and sacred, fit and 
worthy for the study of every mind and 
calling, for participation by everyone in 
this workaday world. He who escapes 
is a traitor to his day and generation. 
A sacred obligation rests upon every- 
one to do a worthy part, accomplish a 
distinct mission, to use the material 
world and all its concerns as a stepping- 
stone, a foundation for the things of 
the spirit. 

Our word “profane” harks back to 
its classic origin. A “fane” (fanum) 
was a temple, a consecrated place, to 
pollute which was sure, according to 
common belief, to bring down divine 
wrath upon the desecrater and all his 
interests. On December 25, 168 B.C., 
the Hebrew temple at Jerusalem was so 
profaned by the minions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and swine’s broth dashed 
against its walls from within and with- 
out, that the “abomination of desola- 
tion” took possession of the holy places. 
Thus Pompey the Great profaned the 
same Holy of Holies, stalking into the 
darkness of the most sacred shrine, 
there to find that the God of the 
Hebrews was a spirit, to be worshiped 
in spirit and in truth. Such “profane” 
acts stirred with horror the ancient 
heathen world, and again and again the 
most sacred places and emblems of the 
early and medieval Christian church 


were flaunted by the barbarian and. 


Muslim invader. In its earlier uses, 


then, the word and the idea of profanity - 


had primarily to do with places. 

The third command in the ancient 
Hebrew Decalogue was essentially an 
ordinance against profanation in any 
holy place or act. The first table of 


that law had reference to the Godward 
side of man’s life, as the second table 
dealt with the manward side. The first 
commandment proclaimed that God was 
one in contrast to the prevailing poly- 
theism, and personal as over against 
an already-appearing pantheistic tend- 
ency. The second commandment says 
that one personal God is a spirit and 
may not adequately be represented in 
any material form. The third com- 
mandment demands that He be wor- 
shiped in spirit and in truth. “Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh His 
name in vain.”” Blasphemous worship 
was the greatest crime known to the 
Old Testament prophets, and again and 
again they cried out against it in most 
scathing terms. Taking on one’s lips 
the Sacred Name in an act of worship, 
private or public, in any light, frivolous, 
empty, hollow, perfunctory manner— 
this was indeed an abomination of deso- 
lation more heinous than any desecrat- 
ing act of a conquering heathen enemy 
or of any careless, vulgar personal use 
of the divine names. In indignant 
denunciation the prophets of Israel 
cry out: 

“What unto me is the multitude of 
your sacrifices?” saith Jehovah: “I have 
had enough of the burnt offerings of rams 
and the fat of fed beasts.” ‘Will Jehovah 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil?” ‘‘When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at your hand to trample my 
courts? Bring no more vain oblations, 
incense is an abomination unto me; new 
moon and Sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies. I cannot away with iniquity and the 
solemn meeting.” 
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The Psalmist gives the typical outcry 
of the heart of the Hebrew scriptures 
as he asseverates, “The sacrifices of 
God are a broken spirit; a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” 

In the New Testament our Lord 
found no crime so heinous as pharisaic 
pride and blasphemous religious per- 
formances. In characterizing these he 
rose to the heights of righteous indigna- 
tion and denunciation, weeping over the 
Holy City and its temple which had 
perverted the faith of the fathers. 

The attempt to capture the primitive 
Christian church and swing it back into 
a rabbincal legalism or even into a 
Mosaical ritual called forth St. Paul’s 
first great epistle—that to the Galatians 
—rightly denominated ‘The Declara- 
tion of Independence of the Spirit,” 
probably the first written portion of the 
New Testament. The leaders of that 
early church faced and conquered this 
most insidious foe of all true religion; at 
least they stormed the citadel; and the 
church, from this vantage ground, has 
ever since been capturing the outworks. 

That much remains to be done is 
seen from the fact that nothing today 
stands so solidly in the way of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness in the world, 
especially as expressed in the Christian 
church, as the breaking of the third com- 
mandment and the disregard of the 
spirit of the prophets and the New 
Testament. When one once takes into 
view the number of great hymns 
thoughtlessly sung, the number of pray- 
ers gone through perfunctorily, and the 
constant tendency to let a church service 
deteriorate into a hollow mockery and a 
profane use of sacred things, one is 


inclined to fear that there is more, and 
that too far more heinous, “profanity” 
within church walls than is to be found 
on the outside, even in the coarse 
vulgarity of so much of common speech. 
A supposedly spiritual leader may easily 
be the profanest of men as he invites 
his audience to join him in empty and 
blasphemous phrases as he takes the 
name of the Lord his God “in vain.” 
Every clergyman has to face this 
grievous temptation, into which he falls 
more times than he dares confess. 
We may not wonder, in this connection, 
that St. Paul, starting in by calling 
himself “the least of the Apostles,” 
and going on to think of himself as 
“the least of all saints,” realizing the 
frailty of his or any ministry, should 
denounce “sinners, of whom I am 
chief.” 

In coming to the more ordinary 
application of the word “profanity” it 
is clearly in mind that there is a much 
worse sort still, of which we have been 
speaking as briefly as the importance of 
the theme would allow. It is certain 
that the vulgar attempts at rhetorical 
emphasis which we call “swearing” are, 
at the least estimate, ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred the result of sheer 
thoughtlessness, a matter of habit, the 
outcome of ignorance and bad example, 
and are woefully lacking in the force of 
utterance intended. 

Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, in her 
forcefully written Penobscot Man, in 
speaking of the Maine lumberman and 
riverman, well asks, “How does it 
happen that in a country where neither 
dog, horse, ox or log will move until 
it is prodded with an oath, where 
profanity is general rather than the 
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exception and there is a variety and 
ingenuity and artistic finish about even 
the commonplace cursing that marks it 
as the work of no unpracticed tongue, 
how does it happen that this commonest 
of all vices is selected as the most 
censurable ?” 

She answers her query in a most dis- 
criminating paragraph, the sanest bit in 
literature on the subject of profanity. 
She says (pp. 30-31): 


In its common forms it is neither cen- 
sured nor censurable. Nor is it a vice. It 
is a vulgarity. There is no harm intended 
by the pleasant maledictions of everyday 
life, the oath of emphasis, the oath of 
affection, the oath of good fellowship just 
to make you feel at home, the picturesque 
and kindly cursing of the fellow of scanty 
ocabulary. 

But now and then arises a man of 
ifferent temper, who blasphemes vio- 
ntly, who studies it as an art, who, not 
sing it as a neighborly bypath of speech, 
lavishes his energies on purely rhetorical 
themas, that he chills the blood of even 
ese seasoned woodsmen and rivermen. 
uch men, they say, will sometimes swear 
ve minutes at a time without stopping, 
and swear “most horrid’; and _ these, 
they say, are “wicked men,” because, as 
they know from dread experience, no man 
can defy the Almighty and come out 
scatheless. 


The point of view of this wise student 
of human nature is patly illustrated by 
that well-known inscription on a western 
tombstone under which rough miners 
had buried a cherished companion, and 
on which they inscribed words intended 
to be both reverent and tender: “Here 
lies the body of Joe Smith who died 
. . .. (date). He done his damnest; 
angels could no more.” 


It is certainly a misfortune that in 
our English speech so many of our words 
for deity and for the popularly supposed 
acts of enraged deity begin with gut- 
turals or dentals. In moments of excite- 
ment in play or anger or pain or fear 
the throat contracts and -the teeth 
shut; consequently any expression that 
tears its way through is bound to begin 
with those very same gutturals and 
dentals. When your name of deity 
is “Bog” (Slavic) or “Allah” (Arabic) 
there is little relief in any fierce utter- 
ance of the same in time of excitement; 
nor may we think of the people of the 
Greek orthodox faith or the devotee of 
Islam as more reverent than the aver- 
age user of the English tongue. It is 
hard to see how any sort of genius can / 
do what genius often sets itself to do 
and make out of our misfortune an 
asset, unless our poignant temptation 
shall put us more on our guard and 
give thereby heavenly thoughts to 
ward off the danger. A large share of 
it is occasioned by a lack of control, a 
giving way to a spoiled temper, a 
childish thing bordering on senility and 
insanity. Of whom was it said that 
“He could keep silent in seven different 
languages”? If it could be thoroughly 
inculcated in all minds that ordinary 
vulgar profanity is a weakness, a 
stupidity, an essential lack of virility, a 
negation of the real purpose of the user, 
an ignorance of the first principles of 
rhetoric, we would at once see a marked 
decrease in silly objurgation. 

A careful student of profanity as 
ordinarily found soon comes to the. 
certainty of its great barrenness and 
monotony. Take a day’s tramp with a 
group of men of this linguistically 
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poverty-stricken type and you will find 
that a superb mountain, thrusting its 
crown up into the eternal snows, is “a 
hell of a mountain.” A river sweeping 
around a bend that attracts the attention 
of even the inartistic eye is “a hell of a 
river.” Everything awakening enthu- 
siasm turns out to be in its turn “‘a hell 
of a tree,” “a hell of a flower,” “a hell 
of a horse,” “a hell of a girl”—all in 
the most innocent fashion. It seems 
sheer childishness, pitiable puerility and 
vacuity. It loses even the force of a 
parrot’s monotonous garrulity. While 
here and there some power of native 
ability and marked individuality may 
produce an unexpected raciness of lurid 
utterance that might possibly be thought 
original, for the most part men of pro- 
fane speech are all ironed out into a 
sameness that becomes tedious to the 
last degree. 

We admire the handy man, the man 
who has: himself so perfectly in physical 
control that instinctively he knows 
what to do and how to do in every 
exigency thrust upon him. Our admira- 
tion for such a one is coined in the 
adage “Handsome is as handsome 
does.” It is a worthy ambition for 
any man to master any native handicap 
of awkwardness or undevelcpment and 
stand forth every inch a man. In a 
similar way it is a fine use of time and 
study to master speech and to com- 
mand on every occasion “words fitly 
spoken.” Originality and appropriate- 
ness and force of speech may be to a 
marked degree at the command of the 
average man and woman, ant to a 
degree of everyone. 

It is clear to a student of henna 
nature that any normal human being 


must have a reasonable stock of exple- 
tives for use in the excitements of sport 
or pain or other exigency of life. The 
pity of it is that one is tempted to 
select expletives of a character that are 
utterly lacking in originality. It seems 
quite needless under such circumstances 
to drop into the colloquial utterances of 
men of generally filthy verbiage. Far 
better is it, if expletives must be had, to 
keep out of the slough of despond of 
vulgar profanity and deliberately choose 
some high ground worthy of the indi- 
viduality involved. 

One of the notable theories of the 
origin of human speech, and a very 
plausible one, is that man began his 
invention of language by the use of 
interjections, cries of fear or pain or 
joy. At any rate the demand for 
expression along those lines may be 
accounted primitive and universal in 
man and not to be eradicated. We 
may be sure it will never cease to be a 
constituent part of the race. Utterance 
must be had for every phase of human 
life. Vigor of body, mind, and heart 
will always call for definite, strong, 
emotional expression. No study of our 
theme can stop with the negative side 
of it. It is imperative that, however 
imperfect human speech must always 
remain, it shall yet furnish man with 
words fitted to ease the mind under 
conditions of deep emotion and to 
convey one’s feelings with force and 
effectiveness to others. 

Music is a parallel instrument, rous- 
ing the soul of the performer to high 
states of feeling and conveying the 
same to others in a marked degree. 
Certain instruments have well-known 
special powers—the fife, the drum, the 
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bugle, the bell—often welding together 
vast audiences to the performance of 
some high endeavor. In tragedy and 
comedy music sweeps the whole gamut 
_of human emotions. 

We live in an epoch when more is 
demanded of human speech in utterance 
of a high moral indignation than per- 
haps was ever known to man. It is no 
time for cheap, ribald rottenness of 
vulgar profanity. It is a time for deeds 
rather than words; but when adequate 
words are attempted language is strained 
to the utmost. The intensity of feeling 
makes all former metaphors and sym- 
bols beggarly, when we cast up the 
account of human misery present among 
men and entailed on generations yet 
unborn. It is now a fundamental in 
pedagogics that anger is a highly desir- 
able quality; indeed, that to be without 
the possibility of it is to be dehuman- 
ized. The child that fails to exhibit at 
least traces of it is accounted deficient 
and a subject for pathological treatment. 
The capacity for moral indignation, the 
rising of the soul in hatred of cruelty 
and injustice, is accounted a necessary 
attribute of human nature. The 
Hebrew prophets lived in such times, 
and gave the world lofty utterance of 
anathema in their denunciation of evil 
in all its forms of gluttony and drunken- 
ness and in their towering invective 
against the traitorous slacker in time of 
national need. 

“Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of 
the Lord; curse ye bitterly the inhabit- 
ants thereof; because they came not to 
the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty” (Judg. 5:23). 
“Woe to the bloody city (Nineveh); it is 
full of lies and rapine” (Nahum). ‘Woe 


to pastors that destroy the sheep.” These 
are a few out of thousands of fierce and 
just maledictions against crime and evil 
in high places and low; and the impas- 
sioned Heart of Nazareth cried out with 
a divine pathos, ‘“‘Woe unto thee Chora- 
zin!’”’ “Woe unto thee Bethsaida!” 
“Woe unto you scribes, pharisees, hypo- 
crites!””. The Bible is surcharged with 
righteous indignation against evil. Its 
God is a mighty hater; and that makes 
it possible for Him to be a mighty lover 
(John 3:16). 

One of the great lessons a warrior 
has to learn is that of self-control 
under all conditions. We are all sum- 
moned to the same high standard. 
Balance of body calls for balance of 
mind and soul. Life is mainly made 
up of positive things, of approvals, the 
ardent love of truth, of justice, of 
kindness, of industry, of co-operation 
in the great things of life, such as 
honie and country and humanity. 
Strong natures lead the way in both 
deeds and expression. Their clear, 
powerful utterance encourages all who 
hear or know. But incidentally they 
must denounce and fight the wrong. 
They must have a fitting language of 
condemnation. But what we know as 
“profanity” is utterly inadequate for 
their use. It is belittling and unheroic. 
It smirches the user more than it does 
the denounced. When you call a man 
a “scoundrel” you mar the force of 
the epithet by supplementary adjectives 
picked up from the gutters of speech. 

In the lighter, jovial, companionable 
side of life, with its whimsicalities of 
utterance that give piquancy and spice 
to conversation, there should be a 
reasonable individuality and originality 
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of word and phrase, selected by some 
natural process, but inoffensive to the 
ear of the pure and devout-minded. 
If there is anything so bad as to see a 
woman drunk it is to hear a woman 
swear. 

In these recent days we have been 
advertising American characteristics to 
the ends of the earth, the good and the 
bad. In the worst sense of the word 
the American is the profanest man on 
the earth. Just why is another story; 
but the fact is a saddening one, and the 
characteristic he makes so public is as 
unworthy as it is esssentially misleading 
as a test of character. There are a lot 
of worse things, such, for instance, as 
those set forth in the opening of this 
article. American profanity is rightly 
explained by our European friends as a 
“provincial” trait, due to ignorance 
and a western tendency to exaggerate 
and thus to weaken the rhetorical effect 
of speech. It is to be hoped that our 
fighting men have come home wiser and 
better men, with a marked control in 
manner and speech, a finer balance of 
judgment, a tendency to say what they 
mean in plain straight speech and with 
a chivalry of utterance that shall be in 
keeping with their knightly deeds of 
valor for country and humanity. 


One of the largest organizations in 
the Catholic churches of America and 
Canada is entitled “The Holy Name 
Society,”” now numbering several mil- 
lion men and boys, all pledged under the 
most solemn oath to revere the name 
of God and all his attributes and to 
abstain wholly from swearing. Each 
year great processions of this body 
parade our streets to witness for their 
aim and thereby to plead with all men 
to join in the holy cause. All that this 
great communion can do to discourage 
and forbid “swearing” is called to the 
aid of this worthy organization. It is 
getting to be that “profanity” in 
America is mainly practiced by bad 
Catholics and non-Catholics. The law 
of the land is largely against the vulgar 
and vicious practice and it is illegal to 
indulge in it in public places. The 
schools have always discouraged the 
practice. It may be they could do 
much more than they do. Womanhood 
stands almost a unit against the vice. 
The ultra-orthodoxy of the man of the 
street comes startlingly to the front in 
his profanity; yet men who have long lost 
all belief in hell still hold tenaciously 
to terminology long dropped out of their 
talk in polite circles. Is it not time to 
banish the whole sickening custom ? 
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Shall We Fear to Be Happy? 

Arthur Clutton-Brock contributes to the 
good cheer of the approaching Christmas 
season by his discussion of “The Pursuit of 
Happiness” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December. In this “Christmas sermon,” 
as he styles it, he runs counter to current 
ethical and religious orthodoxy by challen- 
ging the assumption that happiness must 
be pursued, and is attainable only as a 
by-product. After instancing the failure of 
Germany and England alike to find happi- 
ness in the pursuit of power in the one case 
and riches in the other, he takes issue with 
the notion that there is an instinctive 
quest for happiness, which needs modifying 
or diverting into some other channel. Ideas 
of God and of nature in all stages of religious 
and moral development reflect but little of 
the optimism implied in such a natural 
tendency. Fear predominates over hope, 
and fear is the deadly sin. The idea of the 
malice of circumstance is deeply rooted in 
human reactions and closely associated 
with the instinct of self-preservation. 

In marked contrast to the pessimistic 
trend of religious thinking in our own time 
no less than at the beginning of the Christian 
Era is the happy biblical affirmation, “God 
is love.” Yet the writer had to add, 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” 
and we accept that contradictory statement 
as equally true, and interpret the former 
accordingly; we can’t believe it and take 
it seriously. The father who says “This 
hurts me more than it does you” is a by- 
word. Jesus teaches that God’s love is like 
a father’s; he doesn’t chasten; he forgives. 
But we are not willing to heed the parable 
of the Prodigal Son who repents only when 
he comes to himself and contrasts his own 
misery with the happiness of his abandoned 
home. The father doesn’t chastise him, 
doesn’t even improve the .occasion; he 
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just forgives him. Nor does he even punish 
or rebuke the censorious elder brother; he 
pleads with him. This is all too good to be 
true; so we deny God and follow the devil of 
duty or patriotism or common sense, because 
we are afraid of happiness. We want a 
God like that, but the picture is beautiful 
rather than true. Jesus says this beauty is 
truth. God is just like that, and he really 
enjoys forgiving. 

Perfect love is needed to cast out the fear 
of happiness, a fear which exists because we 
are not fully human yet, and so do not know 
what happiness really is. The word human- 
ity is a prophecy of what we shall be when 
we understand ourselves and are capable of 
having a single, adequate aim. Humanity 
means men in right relation, just as beauty 
means things in right relation. The test 
of this rightness is happiness. The attempt 
to pursue happiness alone is like trying to 
play tennis alone, and shows ignorance of 
what happiness really is. We find it only 
as we give it to others, yet not altogether in 
the orthodox acceptance of that statement; 
for happiness is by its very nature something 
to be had in common, the token of a right 
relation achieved, apart from which one 
cannot deny one’s self having as yet no 
self to deny. Thus the egotist tries to 
indulge a self not yet achieved, and the 
altruist may be similarly astray in his efforts 
at self-sacrifice. This imperfect selfhood 
makes us hard on ourselves and on others; 
our sense of sin too often amounts to an 
identification of the past, partial self as the 
real self. A proper sense of sin is but 
recognition of refusal to maintain those 
right relations in which selfhood is achieved 
and happiness found. 

Jesus’ command to love finds an echo in 
our hearts, but his poetical, paradoxical 
sayings need translation into everyday 
prose, that we may achieve a technique of 
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Christian conduct, a practical love that is 
tolerant because it has a sense of humor 
and recognizes one’s own inadequacies and 
inconsistencies as well as those of other 
people. Instead of that we believe men 
are unwilling to confess and repent until we 
pull a long face, the very thing that makes 
them deny their wrongdoing. We can’t 
make Germany repent by preaching at her, 
as experience shows. The best way to get 
a man to repent is to forgive him before- 
hand,’ and that not as a virtue but as a 
matter of course. Making an example of 
the evildoer does him little good, and us 
still less. By refusing to be bound or to let 
others be bound by the past, by good- 
humored, spontaneous forgiveness, by aim- 
ing together at happiness which is rightness 
of relation, we achieve happiness together. 


Hymns as Theology 

Not the official theologians of the 
church so much as the hymn-writers are 
responsible for the prevailing Christian 
doctrines; and chief among these self- 
appointed popularizers of theology is 
Isaac Watts, of whom Frederic Palmer 
writes in the Harvard Theological Review. 
Watts marks the transition from psalm- 
singing to hymn-singing. During the seven- 
teenth century metrical versions of the 
Psalms were commonly used; but anything 
less strictly scriptural was generally dis- 
countenanced. Before he was fifteen years 
old, young Watts took exception to the 
versions of his day and decided that he could 
do better. This fact is significant in apprais- 
ing the value of his hymns as poetry: 
that he wrote in answer to the demand of 
an occasion rather than because of an 
inward impulse to self-expression. Hence 
many of his hymns justify the impression 
that they are made to order. Even so, 
his early efforts were a decided improvement 
over the literal wooden translations of the 
Psalms to which he objected; and it was not 
long before he went beyond the accepted 
usage in writing hymns, saturated with 
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Scripture and theology to be sure, but 
broader in scope and more imaginative in 
treatment than the current psalmody. As 
a pastor without arduous parish responsi- 
bilities, on account of poor health, he had 
abundant leisure for writing. His pub- 
lished works include scientific, philosophical, 
and theological treatises, but it is to his 
hymns that he owes his reputation. Written 
for use in public worship, they became 
popular at once, and have remained so to 
this day. Even yet in many of our hymn- 
books the name of Watts is found more 
often than that of any other writer. 


The value of Watts’s hymns as purveyors 
of doctrines is less in the opinions they 
inculcate than in the moods they convey. 
Much of the subject-matter expresses a 
somber theology. The majesty of God is a 
constantly recurring theme, as is the im- 
minence of death and the terrors of hell, 
while he delights to picture the joys of 
heaven. But his theology was more severe 
than his practice, and it may be said of 
him, “Much of that which he felt bound 
to hold, he, like other people, found it con- 
venient not to be held by.” His hymns are 
notable first of all for their reverence, the 
attitude of worship expressed; then for 
depth of feeling, theology in terms of emo- 
tion; introspection again is characteristic 
of them because of his individualistic the- 
ology; and associated with all these is the 
homiletic motive. But there is also a 
love of beauty evident, both in appreciation 
of nature and in attention to literary style, 
almost unknown among Dissenters of his 
day. It is furthermore his merit to have 
introduced children into poetry, in his 
“Divine and Moral Songs.” He well 
deserves his fame as “the first Englishman 
who set the gospel to music.” 


What Soldiers Believe about Death 


The American Journal of Theology for 
October contains a suggestive presentation 
of “Our Soldiers’ Doctrine of Death.” 
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The author, C. H. Dickinson, points out that 
for the soldier, death like any other duty is 
all in the day’s work. So he does not seem 
to make much of it, and his failure to take 
it seriously offends both our personal and 
our religious sentiments. How can he be 
apparently indifferent to that possibility of 
parting which is so significant to us? And 
how can he be so lacking in a sense of the 
religious import of death—something that 
he ought to prepare for? His attitude is 
due mainly to military discipline. It is his 
business to obey orders. That is taken for 
granted, and if death is a consequence of 
obeying orders, it is a part of his duty. 
He does not need to be supplied with 
exalted motives for suffering and dying, 
for doing his duty. He has it to do, that 
is all; the duty is concrete in the deed. 
There is little sense in talking Christian 
motives to persuade a man to do what mili- 
tary discipline requires. Such obedience has 
a moral quality, for it is not forced, slavish 
submission; it is duty recognized and appre- 
ciated. Nor does the soldier think of him- 
self as exceptional in his attitude toward 
death as incidental to duty. Anyone in his 
place would think and act as he does. 

This attitude is opposed alike to that 
which sees death as a finality and to that 
which views death as the gate to heaven. 
Men to whom death is incidenta] to duty 
have in them that which denies the finality 
of death. They show that spirituality is 
universally attainable; for duty is the path 
by which we enter the spiritual universe. 
Furthermore that life of duty is a social life, 
that duty issocial. But if duty and spiritual 
reality are thus related, what of the heaven 
that lies beyond death? It must have 
something in common with what is spiritual 
on this side of death. It cannot be such a 
contrast to this life: faith exchanged for 
sight; duty, service, sacrifice for reward; a 
place for a few individuals. Since an 
eternal spiritual life is demonstrated by 
the fact of duty, faced unflinchingly, as a 


matter of course, by the rank and file of 
our army, it follows that such spiritual life 
is accessible to common experience, is social 
in essence, is guided to social ends, and is 
fulfilled in sacrifice. By taking death as 
all in the day’s work, the soldier reveals to 
us the glory of the day’s work. 


Were the Hebrews Democrats? 


Writing for the October number of the 
Yale Review, Professor Charles F. Kent finds 
in Palestine the birthplace of a democracy 
centuries antecedent to the democracies 
of Greece and the Roman Republic, and 
more worthy in some respects of such des- 
ignation than they, or indeed than our 
own country. The Semitic tribe was 
organized for the welfare of its members, 
each of whom had a say in settling 
questions and selecting leaders whose 
authority was delegated and who were in 
fact as in theory servants of the people. 
This principle of government the Hebrews 
took with them into Palestine, where they 
maintained it loyally in the face of hostile 
autocracies. Their judges and early kings 
were chosen for their experience or capacity 
as military leaders, and it was in gratitude 
for services rendered only less than for 
continued service that their authority was 
made lifelong, and transmitted to their 
descendants. Saul recognized the prowess 
of David as endangering his own hold and 
that of his descendants upon the kingship. 
David’s dying wish that Solomon should 
succeed him was respected by the people, 
whose confirmation of that choice was none 
the less necessary; and in the case of 
Rehoboam, the more democratic northern 
tribes refused to abide by Solomon’s choice 
because they were not assured that he 
would not exploit rather than serve them. 

We are misled by the words “king” and 
“kingdom” as applied to the Hebrew com- 
monwealth, for the Hebrew word does not 
imply absolute authority. The kings were 
counselors or advisers, like the tribal 
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sheiks, and the people reserved the right to 
overrule their decisions. When autocratic 
ideas of kingship were introduced by Solo- 
mon and Ahab, the people resisted them as 
an innovation, although these men were 
able to maintain their policies by force of 
arms. When they died the people reasserted 
themselves. 

Moreover, town government among the 
Hebrews was democratic in marked con- 
trast to the cities of Canaan, or later of 
Greece. Authority was vested in a village 
council rather than in a king or governor, 
and political, social, religious, and legal 
questions were discussed and settled in 
open assembly. These town meetings 
developed a democratic atmosphere apart 
from which the unique work of the great 
prophets cannot be understood, for the 
prophets were protagonists of the common 
people, protesting against the various forms 
of oriental despotism with which Israel 
came into contact at different periods in 
her history. Amos and Isaiah carried dem- 
ocratic ideals from politics into economics 
and religion, and the Deuteronomic code 
gives evidence of a bold attempt to incorpo- 
rate the social principles of these prophets 
in laws and institutions. Suggested reforms 
were preventive as well as remedial. 

It was largely because of their painful 
contacts with other nations that the 
Hebrews were so exclusive in their practice 
of democracy, but their prophets had the 
broader vision expressed in Micah, chapter 
4, which forecasts a league of nations, and 
Isaiah, chapter 19, which places Israel on a 
level with her traditional foes. Thus they 
laid foundations on which Jesus could build 
his program for a universal democracy. In 
his teaching again we are misled by the word 
“kingdom” and its autocratic connotations. 
“The democracy of God” better expresses his 
meaning, and Paul may have avoided that 
word “kingdom” because of his democratic 
principles, speaking instead of the church 
as the “body of Christ,” a conception which 


he develops in a thoroughly democratic 
fashion. 

Israel’s laws were copied by the founders 
of the American commonwealth, notably 
in the early days of the New Haven and 
Massachusetts Bay colonies, and the influ- 
ence of her institutions, civil and religious, 
is seen no less in town meetings than in 
services and places of worship. But even 
more, the democracy that is now sweeping 
the world is instinct with the spirit of the 
Hebrew prophets, with their message of 
political and economic justice, of equality 
of religious and social opportunity, and of 
universal responsibility. 


The Conception of a Finite God 


Mr. H. G. Wells is by no means the first 
writer who has maintained that God is 
finite, but his advocacy of such a conception 
has stimulated a vast amount of discussion 
and has led many a theologian to put the 
question to himself whether the God he 
really believes in is infinite; while not a few 
have followed the example of Mr. Wells by 
rushing into print, in protest against his idea 
of God, or sometimes conceding the perti- 
nency of certain of his observations instead 
of classifying them as all alike impertinent. 
Dr. F. R. Tennant, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, evidently has Mr. Wells’s book 
in mind as he discusses the problem in a 
recent issue of the Expository Times. 

The word “infinite” as a theological term 
is not scriptural, nor is the conception that 
it implies required by the nature of religious 
or specifically Christian experience, whose 
demand is for an adequate’ God. This 
term, so frequently, almost universally, 
employed in Christian theology, 1; borrowed 
from Greek philosophy, and Dr. Tennant 
asks whether such borrowing is necessary 
or beneficent. The connotation in Greek 
literature is not always the same. Some- 
times “infinite” means “without defining 
limitations” and is thus equivalent to 
“absolute” as often used. In this sense it 
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is found in gnostic and mystic writings, and 
perhaps occasionally in some of the Alexan- 
drine Fathers. Again it has the mathe- 
matical sense, endless as to time, space, or 
number, which manifestly has little value 
for theology, as if to say, “Can man by add- 
ing find out God?” In Plato, infinity 
implies perfection or immutability, ideas 
incompatible with certain theistic beliefs. 
The new mathematical doctrine of infinity 
has nothing to offer us. So, as the word has 
no definite content, and as its various mean- 
ings are more or less inappropriate to 
Christian thought, there is a tendency to 
use other words, such as “perfect” or 
“eternal,” in place of “infinite.” The 
Christian’s God is not indeterminate, and 
the word “infinite” as applied to him has 
come to denote a measure of determinate- 
ness, which needs careful defining. The 
attributes rather than the person of God 
have been described as infinite—omnipotence 
and omniscience, forexample. But omnipo- 
tence is not unlimited in view of such other 
conceptions as providence and purpose, 
alike related to a time-process, so that since 
Origen’s day men have spoken of God’s 
self-limitation, which serves very well to 
provide for actual limitations but suggests 
that God is what he is by an act of will rather 
than as an expression of his own nature. 
The idea of human freedom is of course 
inconsistent with an unlimited omnipotence, 
and, though less apparently, none the less 
in fact, with absolute omniscience. The 
free acts of God’s creatures are their own 
creations, not his, and as such are not a 
part of his knowledge, which is thus limited 
in accordance with his purpose of bringing 
into existence free beings. 

Those who still insist on calling God 
infinite tend to identify him with the 
Absolute, thus implicitly denying his person- 
ality and ethical goodness. God is limited 
by his creatures, or there is no such thing as 
individuality or freedom. To escape from a 
pantheism in which such human values as 
good and evil are meaningless, we are bound 


to think of God as determinate, limited in 
power and knowledge, the mystics to the 
contrary notwithstanding, for so-called ‘“‘im- 
mediate experience” is largely an inter- 
pretation, psychologically explicable, and 
does not require a corresponding objective 
reality. On the other hand, such a God is 
much more and other than a consciousness 
compounded of the best elements in our 
consciousness. 


The World-wide Social Peril 

The increasing disappointment and 
apprehension over social conditions in 
Europe and America are pointedly ex- 
pressed by H. G. Moulton in the Vale 
Review for October. Professor Moulton’s 
article is entitled “The Rising Tide of 
Social Unrest.” Reviewing the alarming 
spread of the red peril in Europe, the 
economic crisis in England, and unemploy- 
ment in America, the writer finds acute 
industrial and social unrest the world over. 
The optimists of the armistice days are now 
asking with a certain distinguished liberal 
M.P.: “Is the Christian Era which began 
with the crucifixion of an individual to end 
with the immolation of society ?” 

The causes of the intense world-situation 
are analyzed in some detail. The recently 
entertained expectation of easy prosperity 
was so ill founded as to be ridiculous. 
Among the factors which made it impossible 
of fulfilment are mentioned the disorganiza- 
tion of world-trade, of industry, and of 
foreign exchanges, and extreme variations 
of prices and incomes. These factors were 
entirely ignored by the prophets of pros- 
perity, who fallaciously argued that the 
shortage of labor and the demand for 
production would produce good economic 
conditions. The world’s population, while 
needing and led to expect increased produc- 
tion, is confronted with a greatly reduced 
producing power. While the number to 
be supplied with goods has been slightly 
reduced, the supply of goods has been 
greatly reduced, national resources depleted, 
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and world economic organization shattered. 
The last-mentioned factor is the most 
serious and determinative. Again, on ac- 
count of the reduction in equipment for 
industry, there is in fact a surplus instead of 
a scarcity of labor in relation to the possi- 
bility of employment. The promises made 
by statesmen to labor in the late stages of 
the war but accentuate the tendency of 
the workers to complain of prices, rents, 
and unemployment. The war has not 
created but only advanced the cause of 
industrial democracy. The demand for 
social readjustment is greatly in advance 
of sound knowledge of the subject, and 
therein lies the peril. Bolshevism spreads 
as a result of social despair. The Russian 
Red Guard is recruited from the unemployed, 
who face the alternative of starvation or 
adherence to Bolshevism. The process 
goes on in Central Europe. In the opinion 
of experts consulted by the writer, Russia 
is bound for total economic collapse, in 
which Western Europe is also imperiled. 
In the United States there is a continued 
increase in unemployment, and the problem 
is still unsolved. But the abundant harvest 
in America will tend to an expansion of 
trade. The crisis for America will come, 
in Mr. Moulton’s view, not immediately, 
but in a year or two, when Europe either 
begins to pay interest on her debts in goods 
and services or else utterly collapses. If 
Europe survives, her industrial and agri- 
cultural competition will bring American 
industry to the test. 

The attempt by the Railway Brother- 
hood to eliminate profit from the railway 
administration is symptomatic of the present 
aims of labor. The overthrow of capitalism, 
possible in Europe, will not come in America 
without a period of industrial warfare. 


The Conditions of Industrial Peace 


The New Republic for October 1 editori- 
ally discusses the possibility of an industrial 
truce. With a million houses too few for 
the nation’s population, and the danger of 


a coal shortage, even a temporary lull in 
the industrial strife would be welcomed. 
The nation is paying in restricted production 
for the industrial war. But statesmen who 
are demanding a truce should remember 
that in military affairs a truce is not made 
unconditionally, except in a case of absolute 
deadlock. The Germans had to accept an 
armistice that took account not only of 
military positions but of relative potential 
force. Labor is, in this struggle, in the 
position of the allies in the field. It feels 
that it has the power and the right to win, 
and will not accept an armistice on terms 
which represent a deadlock. 

Labor has not used up all its reserves. 
The urgency of increased production is a 
cumulative force working in favor of the 
claims of labor. Yet the laborer’s pay 
has not increased so rapidly as the cost of 
living, and to pause in the conflict while 
this is the case would be to accept defeat 
where victory is apparently possible. To 
base a settlement on the expectation of a 
fall in prices would be unjustified. 

The primary condition on which labor 
can be expected to negotiate a truce, the 
editor believes, is the regulation of wages 
by prices so that the purchasing power of 
wages will not be less than in 1913. To- 
gether with this should go the sharing by 
labor in industrial control. 


Social Instruction for the Catholic 
Laity 


Catholic leaders, at least in America, 
show a disposition to enlist the laity in all 
their endeavors, and are now seeking aid 
in that quarter rather than from the Pope 
or the hierarchy in meeting the social 
The Catholic World for August contains 
an article on “Catholic Social Study” 
by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. The writer’s 
aim is to encourage Catholics to become 
familiar with the church’s social teaching, 
in order that they may make that teaching 
effective in the new era. The urgent need 
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for such study has impressed itself upon 
Father Cuthbert, in view of the remaking 
of civilization and the prevalent lack of 
information among the Catholic laity 
regarding the church’s position on the social 
questions of the day. Very significantly, 
the present crisis in world-affairs is inter- 
preted as the break up, not of the medieval 
system, but of a system that supplanted 
the medieval through the two great aposta- 
sies of the pagan Renaissance and Protes- 
tantism. The fact that the present revolt 
against rationalism and immoral capitalism 
’ is largely a vindication of medieval principles 
is recognized, it is claimed, by many non- 
Catholic students of history. 

Catholics may therefore turn with energy 
to the task of building up the new social 
order. They have encouragements in their 
task. The League of Nations voices an- 
ideal to which Catholicism naturally re 
sponds. Are not the revolutionary claims 
of organized labor only revolutionary in a 
world that long ago revolted against 
Catholicism? Further, the old attitude 
of suspicion toward Catholic teaching is 
giving way to one of expectancy. 

The clergy have their part to play, but 
the real work of social reconstruction will 
fall largely upon the laity, and therefore 
the social education of the laity is of para- 
mount importance. The general ignorance 
of the laity on social questions Father 
Cuthbert attributes to the period during 
which Catholics were shut out from public 
life. But already in England much progress 
has been made through the agency of the 
Catholic Social Guild, which aims to instruct 
and to unify the sentiment of all classes 
from the coal miner to the university man. 

It is those who are taught to think 
politically and socially who will have the 
deciding voice in the reconstruction of the 
future. Catholicism, if it is to achieve 
this place, must make an organized endeavor 
to provide sound instruction in Catholic 
social principles. Behind this instruction 


of the laity there must be provided a body 
of expert teachers, men and women to carry 
on the work on the platform and in the press 
and to criticize and guide the organizations 
employed. The church does not possess 
the necessary colleges for this, and must 
for the present depend on social study 
centers, some of which already exist. 
Father Cuthbert desires to see Catholic 
scholarship undertake and pursue this task 
with the same zeal and efficiency as char- 
acterized the Schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century. Social thinking is as universal 
today as Aristotelian forms of thought were 
in that age. As then the demand was for 
a harmonizing of faith and the “new logic,” 
so today there is a demand for the alignment 
with Christian morality of the new ideas 
of social justice. 


Defense of the English ‘‘Enabling 

Bill” 

The “Enabling Bill” is still a bone of 
contention in English church circles and 
has received much criticism from various 
points of view. J. H. B. Masterman, one 
of its sponsors, writes in defense of the 
measure in the Contemporary Review for 
September. His arguments are specially 
directed to liberal churchmen, few of whom 
favor the bill. He remarks that its critics 
come from both extremes of opinion, and 
that it has been attacked as a sacerdotal 
measure and as a concession to democratic 
ideas. The real motive of the framers of 
the bill, he assures us, was to gain speed 
and efficiency in ecclesiastical legislation. 
Such legislation has suffered from needless 
delay in Parliament, and many members 
of Parliament are opposed to the detailed 
discussion of religious matters in the 
Commons. The authority of Parliament 
is recognized, however, by the right to veto 
the legislation proposed, and an amendment 
in the Lords has altered the bill to provide 
that the royal assent to legislation will be 
given only on an address from both Houses. 
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Canon Masterman defends the bill against 
the charge that it gives no adequate power to 
the laity. Each piece of legislation proposed 
will have to receive the consent of the laity 
before it is submitted to Parliament. While 
it is true that at present the Diocesan Con- 
ference and the Provincial House of Laymen 
attract only a few laymen specially interested 
in ecclesiastical matters, nevertheless, if real 
power is given to a lay court adequate lay 
representation will follow. The awakening 
of the laity to their new religious responsi- 
bilities will be a gradual process. No radi- 
cal program of change is contemplated, nor 
could such a program obtain the consent of 
Parliament. 

On the charge that by the bill the Church 
of England is changed into a sect, Canon 
Masterman recognizes that in a sense it has 
been a sect ever since the toleration of other 
denominations began. It is useless to 
pretend that persons entirely unconnected 
with the church are in any sense members 
in it. The church is not coextensive with 
the nation, and could only become so by 
the suppression of freedom of opinion or 
by ceasing to have any definite convictions. 
The latter alternative seems to be the 
solution chosen by some liberal churchmen. 

The analogy is drawn between the new 
labor organization contemplated in the Whit- 
ley Reports and the ecclesiastical changes 
offered by the ‘Enabling Bill.” The laity will 
be enlisted in loyal support of the church, 
when they are given real powers, as is the 
tendency on the part of labor in industry. 


The Tenacity of the Privileged 


It matters not whether he is an English 
nobleman, whose ancestors for many genera- 
tions have taken their toll of the unrewarded 
service of men, or a self-made American 
millionaire, who in the process of being self- 
made has unmade numbers of his fellows, 
the man who enjoys great economic privi- 
lege is usually prepared to defend it with 
astonishing tenacity. The New Republic for 
July 23 publishes an account of some of 


the proceedings of the British Coal Commis- 
sion under the title, taken from the room in 
which the Commission met, “In the King’s 
Robing Room.” The sketch is from the 
pen of Walter Weyl. Some striking ex- 
cerpts from the testimony of the coal 
owners, the chief of whom were dukes and 
lords, do much to illustrate the recent coal 
strike. The Duke of Northumberland 
blandly confesses, “‘As an owner of coal I 
do not perform any service to the commu- 
nity.” The Duke of Hamilton, with an 
income estimated at £240,000 a year, has 
a little daughter who owns five mansions, 
yet his agent at the hearing testifies that 
the families of the Duke’s mine workers 
live five or six in a room. This official 
sees nothing unfair in his master obtaining 
more than a shilling per ton on the coal 
produced and enjoying the air of the 
Riviera, while the actual workers receive 
less than a shilling per ton. 

The phase that strikes Mr. Weyl most 
forcibly, however, is not the callous inhu- 
manity of the owners. Rather it is the 
revolutionary suggestion in the whole pro- 
cedure of the Commission. Among those 
representing the labor interests on the 
Commission are such aggressive reformers 
as R. A. Tawney and Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money. These men could not be expected 
to treat the owners gently. Their questions 
are based on the assumption that there 
should be something of a just distribu- 
tion of economical privilege. But there is 
nothing to show that the peers understand 
the prospect of their being compelled to 
disgorge. Yet the Commission is a har- 
binger of revolution. “It is only in England 
that revolutions take place in the King’s 
Robing Room, in the minutes of a Coal 
Commission.” The likelihood of armed 
conflict playing a part in the outcome is 
not greater, Mr. Weyl thinks, than was the 
case in 1845, when the situation was 
relieved by reforms. 

Turning to America we find evidence of 
a similar tenacity of the moneyed classes 
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editorially discussed in the World Tomorrow 
for July. While this attitude is not 
universal among employers, yet extreme 
instances of it appear. The editor refers to 
a demand from the New Jersey manufac- 
turers for the dismissal of the chairman of 
the War Labor Board, whose crime was that 
he had foretold grave labor disturbances 
unless an understanding between capital 
and labor could be effected. A Boston 
captain of industry traced the labor agita- 
tion to the fact that laborers are “overfed.”’ 
This indicates a total ignorance of actual 
conditions. The rise of living costs, 
especially the rise of the price of milk, has 
proved an increasing hardship to the wage- 
earners and their families. According to 
reports of the Health Department the 
proportion of underfed children in the city 
of New York reached 19 per cent in the 
year 1918. In 1914 it was 5 per cent, 
according to statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. The cost of food went 
up 100 per cent during the war, while 
’ wages increased 18 per cent. 


Peace and Immigration 


Hon. Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner 
General of Immigration, asks the question, 
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“Need We Fear Immigration ?” in a recent 
number of Forum. His answer acknowl- 
edges this difficulty of prophecy on the 
subject of immigration, as the European 
governments have not declared their policies 
on the question. Immigration is deter- 
“mined by social and economic conditions. 
Social improvements in European countries 
may be introduced which will tend to keep 
the populations contented where they are; 
but on the other hand taxes are sure to be 
extremely burdensome for some time to 
come. It is to be borne in mind that the 
population of European countries has 
actually been greatly diminished. The ties 
that bind people to their country have been 
strengthened rather than diminished by the 
war. Yet the migratory spirit has ever 
been strong among veterans of war, and 
America is the logical goal of those who 
would migrate. There is no serious proba- 
bility of the United States becoming an 
emigrant nation. The Commissioner rec- 
ommends in conclusion the employment 
during labor shortages of the available 
labor of Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 


the Philippines in the United States asa ~ 


means of binding those possessions loyally 
to the country. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 
MISSIONS 


A Survey of the Effects of the War 
upon Missions 
In 1814 the hopes of the individual mis- 
sionary societies were allied with plans for 
co-operative advance. After five years 
of war, the International Review of Missions 
for October endeavors to show something 
of that struggle’s impact upon missions. It 
was thought in the beginning that the war 
might be localized in the Balkans or in 
Europe, but the societies soon realized that 
no part of the habitable earth could remain 
untouched. It swept over the mission 
fields of Africa, Mesopotamia, and inciden- 
tally to India, Asia Minor, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, less directly Japan and China and 
the island fields of the great oceans, and it 
made serious inroads on the finance and 
missionary personnel at the home bases. 
Nevertheless, here as elsewhere there was 
a remarkable exhibition of loyalty and 
steadfastness by the lovers of missions. 
The American board in Turkey dwindled 
from 150 to 36. These missionaries led in 
the distribution of funds supplied by the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, and when diplomatic relations 
were suspended they bore the full burden. 
Much of the equipment in buildings was 
taken over by the Turkish government for 
military purposes. The schools and colleges 
in Turkey shrank exceedingly in enrolment. 
In Syria and Palestine the elimination of 
those not of the Turkish race bereft the 
mixed population of these warm friends and 
advisers. Similarly, the British missionary 
effort suffered in this Near East war area. 
Schools, hospitals for the insane, orphanages, 
and other materials of the missionary pro- 
gram were carried on in a very inferior man- 
ner or given over for Red Cross or other 
- military purposes. Some of these buildings 
were destroyed by shell fire. 
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In Persia the struggle moved backward 
and forward, hampering the medical and 
other missionary work. In helping the 
population fight starvation and disease 
several of the missionaries died from disease 
and overstrain. The missionaries were com- 
pelled to leave Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
closing the medical work and leaving the 
Arabic services to a catechist. The whole 
equipment of the hospital and school at 
Bagdad was lost. The work in Africa was 
much disturbed. War had claims on many 


in the missionary ranks—especially doctors 


andnurses. Mission hospitals were filled with 
the sick and wounded. Large numbers of 
the native Christians were requisitioned for 
war services. Forty-two missionaries of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa were 
taken into captivity by the Germans in the 
Rovuma district and were war prisoners for 
twenty-six months. Much of the mission 
property in the path of the war was looted 
and destroyed. Other buildings were com- 
mandeered by the German government. In 
several sections the missionaries had to be 
withdrawn. The great Jewish missions in 
Eastern Europe had to be closed. 

The effects of the war on the German has 
been more serious than on the allied mis- 
sionary work, for many of its effects are of a 
more lasting nature. The allied govern- 
ments have decided to exclude the German 
missionaries from their territories for a 
period, and since the work of German mis- 
sions was carried on mainly either in British 
territory or in the former German colonies 
now under one or the other of the Associated 
Powers the consequences are far-reaching. 
These repatriated missionaries are turned 
back from their livelihood under the political 
necessities of the time, and in the best years 
of their lives are separated from the work 
to which they are most deeply devoted. 
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“Figures of native Christian communities 
_bring before us in the aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of men and women deprived of 
the spiritual guides through whom they had 
learned of Christ and to whom they looked 
for enlightenment and consolation.” In 
1913 the Gossner mission in India had a 
Christian community of 100,000 with 61 
foreign missionaries. The Schleswig- 
Holstein mission had, in 1913, 14,000 bap- 
tized Christians, 60 schools, 30 missionaries, 
with 12 main stations. There were 259 
schools, 11,000 pupils, 33 missionaries, and 
24 main stations in the Leipzig mission. 
These are but part of their work in India. 
They had considerable missions in Hong- 
kong, British North Borneo, Egypt, the 
Gold Coast, British East Africa, South 
Africa, the former German colonies in 
Africa, Caroline Islands, Syria, and Palestine. 
They still have their smaller work in Japan 
and an extensive mission in the province 
of Kwangtung, China. The Dutch East 
. Indies is the only important field of German 
missionary effort not adversely affected by 
the war. Other missionary groups will 
act as trustees of the German missionary 
communities during the period of political 
reconstruction. 

Following is a general summary of the im- 
pact of the Great War on missionary enter- 
prises: Instead of a natural increase, twelve 
British mission societies decreased in staff 
from 4,899 to 4,630, working in more than 
one field. For the single fields these socie- 
ties decreased from 1,668 in 1914 to 1,596 
in 1918. The American missionary situa- 
tion shows some fluctuations, but the totals 
show an increase in every field except two. 
Entering the struggle later the effect of the 
war is not so patent, though there is evi- 
dence that the strain was beginning to tell. 
With the neutrals there is some fluctuation, 
but on the whole there is more or less 
advance. It was difficult to increase the 
personnel on the various fields, due to scar- 
city of transportation and the difficulty in 


getting permits. Traveling in perilous 
waters, suffering imprisonment and priva- 
tion, combating virulent disease, all took a 
large toll in the lives of the missionaries. 
Six American boards report the loss of 
twenty-six missionaries through wounds, 
disaster at sea, or disease. British societies 
record thirty-six deaths from similar causes. 
In addition many missionaries were removed 
for one cause or another from their work. 
Four hundred American missionaries, ac- 
cording to the survey, acted as chaplains, 
Y.M.C.A. workers, and as doctors and 
nurses. Five hundred British missionaries 
replaced their ordinary duties by war work 
either on the mission field, home base, or 
the front. Fifty-four German missionaries 
served as combatants and numbers of others 
in other branches of war service. The 
dislocation of the furlough has depleted the 
physical strength of hundreds of mission- 
aries. Thus there have been many handicaps 
in the work of Kingdom extension, but the 
loyalty and courage of those dark years of 
turmoil bespeak new devotion for the future 
in this great enterprise. 


Political Reform and Hinduism 


In leading India toward the goal of 
responsible government, there must come 
a radical change in the traditional ideas of 
the relations of the rulers and ruled. Pro- 
fessor A. G. Hogg, in the International 
Review of Missions for July, presents the 
possible contribution of Christianity in the 
coming political reform. In the passage 
that he quotes from the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report is this pertinent statement: 
“Unless the political changes now in con- 
templation are accompanied by an educa- 
tional campaign directed to awaking in all 
classes alike. . . . a sense of citizenship, 
disaster will certainly result.” The great 
movement toward responsible government 
in the West had the aid of Christianity. 
Nor do we give Christianity all the credit. 
It worked in conjunction with the politi- 
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cal ideas of the Greek city-states and that 
influx of crude free spirit of the north. It 
presented the germ with a congenial soil. 
More than that, it demanded that those 
in authority should claim that authority 
through willingness to serve. While Chris- 
tianity gave a theocratic message to the old 
aristocratic form of government yet today 
it breathes life into the civic point of view 
of responsible government. Could that gulf 
have been bridged by any other religion ? 

Civic disaster is predicted without a 
collateral of education, and a knowledge 
of responsibility depends on the experience 
of responsibility. This idea of preparation 
for governmental responsibility while simul- 
taneously exercising its functions was the 
great lack of the Minto-Morley reforms. 
The whole adventure is not without grave 
misgivings. Who knows but that the 
problem of Indian political reform may 
turn out to be one with the problem of 
evangelization? Today there is the danger 
of laying at the door of racial characteristics 
the blame that may properly belong to 
religion. The easy-going tolerance toward 
other creeds by nominal Christians credits 
them with an excellent supply of religion, 
but sees an inferior character development 
due to race. This racial intolerance is 
taking the place of the old religious intoler- 
ance. But it is quite possible that if there 
is such inferiority its deepest cause is the 
religious factor. It may be that the 
metaphysical idealism of Vedantic thought, 
the contribution of the Aryan spirit, 
succumbs to pessimism on account of 
social and political causes. If there is a 
new social and political outlet it may 
enhance the life of that earlier idealism and 
alter the religious faith of India. 

The obstacle to responsible government, 
caste, has proved its ability to bend in mak- 
ing adjustments. No doubt it could give 
that respect to the political equality of all 
citizens demanded by responsible govern- 
ment while retaining the dogma of human 


inequality. Britain has made some incon- 
sistent compromises at home. Hinduism 
as a conservative factor could consolidate 
gains, but it seems to have little of the 
motive power for constructive social effort. 
Thus where the question is not the existence 
but the inauguration of responsible govern- 
ment, Hinduism appears to be a dead weight 
to be overcome. To regard caste not 
simply as a system of social cleavages but 
as a religious institution, one discovers 
that inequality is regarded not as an 
injustice but as a just recompense for the 
deeds of previous incarnations. It is 
clearly dangerous to inaugurate a crusade 
among the masses even when there is a 
religious sanction for their just claims. 
How hazardous would be this procedure, 
such sanction being absent! The doctrine 
of karma is that men should unrepiningly 
accept the status in which they were born 
as a religious duty, for this inequality is the 
intention of heaven. The masses cannot 
press for rights when troubled by a religious 
bad conscience. While we cannot put a 
large faith in a priori reasoning where 
Hinduism is concerned, we must see that 
the controlling and sobering sense of a 
religious sanction is not present in the 
movement for responsible government. 
This sense of inequality keeps India’s 
kindliness of heart from reaching out to the 
less fortunate members, though the belief 
that giving to him who believes in the one 
diman gives to one’s self and the idea of stor- 
ing up merit have contributed to a superficial 
sort of charitable endeavor. ‘This may have 


copied Christian mission activities. “The 


moral of all this is that if our fear of the 
risks involved in provoking among the un- 
privileged a demand for rights unsanctioned 
by their religion leads us to hope that the 
evolution of responsible government as a 
working institution may be brought about 
mainly by systematic effort on the part of 
the immemorially privileged to uplift their 
brethren, it is not to Hinduism that we can 
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look to inspire and control this effort.” 
The problem of the political reconstruction 
of India is closely bound up with the prob- 
lem of India’s Christianization (Luke 22: 
25, 26). Hinduism bases its tenure of 
authority and privilege on a system of 
giving rewards for an unremembered past; 
Christ teaches an authority that rests on 
service. It is respected because of its 
reality through service. This is the dy- 
namic. It is not suggested that India 
must be predominantly Christian before 
she can practice responsible government 
successfully. The latter goal is likely to 
be realized before the former. Then too 
this new outlet of social and political life 
can give an opportunity for the fulfilment 
of the optimistic idealism of her early 
philosophy. It will take away much of the 
occasion for world-weariness. Seeing young 
students revert to the speculative pessi- 
mism after a noble Christian enthusiasm in 
their college life suggests the way of new 
opportunity as an assurance of a continuing 
life of service for the welfare of all. 


Some Hindu Impressions of 
Christianity 


The questions sent out to three Hindu 
gentlemen, asking for their estimate of 
Christianity, stumbling-blocks to its de- 
velopment in India, and along what lines 
hope of progress lies, brought out some 
interesting suggestions. These are pub- 
lished in Young Men of India for August. 
One sees as obstacles: (1) The rooted 
attachment to Hinduism, with which the 
traditions of the nation are so intimately 
bound. (2) The foreign garb in which 
Christianity presents itself: its religious 
ideas are foreign to the Hindu conscious- 
ness. Its chief preachers for more than 
two centuries and even now are foreigners. 
The mode of life of a large number of its 
converts is foreign. In their ideals relating 
to the development and nature of the 
Indian Christian community they are 


essentially foreign, and in this they are 
dominated by the outward life of their 
foreign missionary teachers. The influence 
of the feeling of Western race and political 
superiority has kept an official character 
in the relations of missionary to convert. 
However, there is evidence of improvement. 
Much Indian, European, and American 
thought has been focused on this feature in 
attempting to avoid this crippling denation- 
alization. “Personally I think that the 
contribution of the Indian Christian com- 
munity, when it is liberated from its leading 
strings and comes to its own—thus entering 
upon its true and independent life—to the 
building of a real and lasting Indian nation- 
ality will be of uniquely valuable character.” 
Their ideas of citizenship, obtained from 
associating with the best type of Western 
civilization, will supplement the defects in 
the non-Christian conceptions of an Indian 
nationality. ‘The work that has been 
done in this way by devoted Christian 
patriots like the late Dr. Macnichol and 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, promises abundant 
national fruitage.” 

The ignorant cannot understand and 
the educated cannot accept the purely 
Christian theological ideas of dogmatic 
Christianity. With the ethical and soci- 
ological ideas of Christianity it is quite 
different: “These have a lasting hold 
on my mind and heart.” The Christian 
pattern of family life is “the noblest and 
the best.” Another thinks that no one 
religion can claim a monopoly to salvation, 
and that the religion into which a person 
is born is enough. The Western nations, 
in their historical happenings and modern 
tendencies, do not inspire in others what 
they profess for themselves. They need 
the preaching of Christianity more urgently 
than India which has its own religion. 
They have their own superstitions, narrow- 
ness, rigidity, and drawbacks. “Chris- 
tianity will however be respected as one 
of the great religions of the world.” 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Civic Education 


Civic education has been enhanced by 
the war experience. Young Men of India 
for October has an article on this subject by 
Kenneth Saunders. He reviews the edu- 
cational work of the army carried on by the 
Y.M.C.A. and the universities under three 
heads: (1) Education in civic duties, 
including, of course, some of the great 
questions of reconstruction. Thousands of 
the men of the army were interested keenly 
in questions of reconstruction nationally and 
internationally, and in the practical rela- 
tion of their personal ambitions to ques- 
tions of reconstruction. There was a 
reciprocity of ideas on a large scale, for these 
men represented a wide variety of sections 
and interests. (2), Education in matters 
of sex and the family life. Here much good 
work was done in the face of poisonous and 
pernicious doctrines by men of high position 
in the army. The harmful “40D” legis- 
lation has been repealed, and this repeal has 
strengthened the hands of chaplains and 
doctors in their campaign for purity. 
(3) Education in imperial citizenship and in 
matters international. In France troops 
from many sections of the empire and many 
nations of the world elbowed each other in 
service. Race prejudices were mollified 
for the time and larger race appreciations 
were engendered. Lecturers tried to inter- 
pret the heroisms and values of the varied 
races and communities. There were lec- 
tures on the possibilities of Russia, on the 
welding together of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon races, and others that drew crowds 
from the great countries of the East or 
Africa. “In one camp such lectures were 
given by a missionary on leave fourteen 
nights running, and the average attend- 
_ ance was 2,000.” The ends of the earth 
thrown together in service taught men that 
each race or nation has a contribution to 
make. 


They learned, too, that the work of the 
church is more virile and constructive than 
they had thought. The Association has 
tried to educate men that the church exists 
to establish the Kingdom of God, and that 
the ideals for which they have been fighting 
are her ideals. The question has arisen: 
Can this educational work along the lines of 
constructive citizenship be continued in 
the days of peace? How can it be fruit- 
fully applied in India? Cannot the Associa- 
tion start round-table conferences in each 
city ? 

This task of civic education is an ur- 
gency in India. India is asking for self- 
government and the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report states that such a radical change in 
the political life of India must be accom- 
panied by education and a sense of citizen- 
ship to avoid disaster. A great campaign in 
citizenship has to be organized. Germany 
and Japan effected a radical change of mind 
in their peoples in one generation by an 
educational campaign. ‘TI believe that men 
of goodwill in India can do the same if they 
work whole-heartedly together, and the 
Association may help to bring them to- 
gether. Let it realize and teach that ‘self- 
government rests on a sufficient capacity 
in enough individuals to put the interests 
of other people before their own.’ This 
work of educating the adults in the villages 
should be fostered by the presence of several 
hundred soldiers who have returned to 
civilian life and who have got to know the 
Association on the various fighting fronts.” 
But it is with the generation of boys that 
the Association must work even more whole- 
heartedly. The idealism of youth must be 
saved from harmful sedition to the positive 
ideals of constructive citizenship. 


The Church’s Job 
Durant Drake, in Religious Education 
for October, asks, “‘What is the church’s 
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job?” It is to train men to be Christian 
in their daily conduct. The older type of 
piety was largely obtained by poring daily 
for hours over the Bible and by prayerful 
allegiance to its teaching. It produced a 
noble type of Christian character. However 
much we may bewail it the fact remains 
that for the younger generation this old- 
time uniqueness of the Bible is gone. With 
it has gone a hurtful narrowness that 
blemished the exclusive piety of other days. 
This narrowness had bred an _ ultra- 
conservatism that made the church the 
least plastic of our institutions. New 
problems set the stage for change. The 
old piety had been too merely personal 
piety and did not realize that our greatest 
moral problems are social. The perplexing 
currents of modern life have driven home 
this fact. 

It seems incredible to us today that the 
devoutest Christians of the past generation 
should have done so little to Christianize our 
industrial, political, international life. What 
were they thinking of! With saloons, houses 
of vice, vile ‘‘shows”’ in every city, with graft 
and boodle rampant in government, with news- 
papers in the grip of selfish interests, industries 
run for the private profit of a few lucky owners, 
with children working long hours when they 
ought to be in school, with the luxury of the 
rich jostling the bitter need of the poor, with the 
nations following policies so selfish that they 
led to the Great War—what were they doing, 
communing comfortably with God in their 
closets, when every ounce of their effort was so 
sorely needed for the solving of these intricate 
problems, the steering of the world to a really 
Christian order ? 


The people of the younger generation 
feel the unreality and remoteness of the 
older type of religion—that while they need 
the Bible they need more than that to live 
religiously today. The old type of personal 
piety, beautiful as it was, is not available 
today, and we must achieve methods that 
will produce a strong devoted Christian 
character for the felt needs of our own time. 


Our method must really interest the aver- 
age boy and girl. They need a church 
program that does not bore them but one 
in which they can have a part. Splendid 
as are the stories of the great religious heroes 
of the past, they are only partly able to 
meet the live interests of growing young 
people. The Boy Scout and Campfire Girl 
organizations are good examples of new 
methods that really work. The scout law 
is based on a positive psychology: “A scout 
is trustworthy; a scout is loyal; a scout is 
clean; a scout is cheerful; a scout is rever- 
ent.” This is the boy’s movement. It 
appeals to his physique and his character. 
It is replete with adroit suggestion. By 
his personal espousal of the scout code he 
develops self-compulsion, which is the 
essence of conscience. There are practical 
ideals for the boy to work out, for he has to 
do his ‘good turn” each day not merely for 
his own honor but for that of the troop. 
This is not the negative virtue of “keeping 
out of mischief,” but a challenge to sturdy 
resourcefulness and clean normal living. 
The salvation of youth lies in wholesome 
activities, “so shot through with moral 
values that out of the very joy of doing will 
crystallize social ideas and personal power.” 
Character-building takes time, but then 
scouting compared with the small time of 
Sunday school and church is a seven-day-a- 
week affair. Even the public school occu- 
pies less than a quarter of the boy’s waking 
hours. 

If it is claimed that this method is not 
religious education, it may be answered that 
Bible study or church attendance is not in 
itself religious education. Nor need there 
be any competition at this point. The 
scout troop may be utilized as part of the 
religious-education program. As it is, 
80 per cent of the troops are connected 
with churches and the majority of the 
leaders are ministers and Sunday-school 
workers. As the boys and girls grow older 
they must be made to feel that the church is’ 
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a great organization that seeks to realize 
in the world the ideals that they have sought. 
It must create the mood and point to a way 
of Christian living that is as practical as 
trooping. The church they attend needs 
to have a presentation of materials that 
strengthen and fulfil the practical ideals 
of boyhood and girlhood. In all humility 
the church can learn from the Scout and 
Campfire movements, not only utilizing the 
programs but also the underlying psy- 
chology. After all, these movements are 
but putting into practice the ideals that the 
church.has handed down and has only 
partly lived up to. It is the church’s job 
to breathe the pure air of these ideals and 
translate them into action for the future 
welfare of democracy. 


Training in the Democracy of Jesus 
in the Church School 


The interpretation of the Kingdom of 
God was central in the Master’s message. 
It was not a kingdom place but a kingdom 
condition for the social order which already 
had a crude beginning in their midst. That 
it should develop from a grain of hope to the 
proportions of a League of Nations, recog- 
nizing the fraternity of men and the Father- 
hood of God, was the vision of the Prophet 
among the prophets. Mr. Hugh Robert 
Orr, in Religious Education for August, 
shows how the prophet and teacher speed 
up the slow selective processes of evolution 
and urges practical methods in realizing the 
democracy of Jesus through the church 
school. This democracy is a spirit and its 
application lies in the field of human rela- 
tionships. Buddhism attempts to save man 
by isolation from the world; Christianity 
proposes to save the world by socializing 
the individual. The dynamic is God leading 
in a kingdom of righteousness over a way 
that may lead to Golgotha. 

Jesus had three essentials in method: 
(1) the group provided a natural field for 
social instruction; (2) the laboratory 


method of inductively teaching the universal 
moral principles of religious living; (3) the 
training of the learners in their task rather 
than for it. To apply these three to the 
church school will mean, first, the organiza- 
tion of the group of young people in the 
church school according to democratic 
principles. Student government is yet an 
experiment. In training for the democracy 
of Jesus through the group each group must 
exercise a measure of self-government to 
learn self-discipline. The whole group must 
through its democratic form of organization 
be led to see its social mission in the com- 
munity and world-service. Secondly, the 
curriculum employs the Bible, the great 
book of the religious education of a people. 
As Jesus is the center of the Christian faith, 
so his gospel is the core of the church’s 
teaching. But he has not retired from his 
world-program. He is the living, healing, 
saving Christ at work in the world today. 
Thus the curriculum must be a growing one. 
“The programme of teaching will therefore 
include Bible study, teaching methods, 
recreational methods, modern missions, life 
service, church methods, social and economic 
problems, community service, and world 
democracy .... beginning in an _ ele- 
mentary way and continuing straight to 
the task of translating the gospel into the 
language of capital and labor, politics and 
trade, society and government.” Thirdly, 
youth must learn through doing. He must 
have a place on the program of service 
activity, extending from the home gradually 
to the world-task. To fail to set youth its 
task in forging the democracy of Jesus in 
his world is the unpardonable sin against 
the holy spirit of youth. 


Teacher Training in the Churches 


In response to the Sunday-School Journal, 
several of the leading denominations made 
a brief statement in regard to the teacher 
training of their churches. The Methodist 
church. in Canada has adopted the new 
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standard in teacher training. Plans for 
promotion are: (1) The teacher-training 
class meeting as part of the regular Sunday 
school. This is a class of selected prospec- 
tive teachers above seventeen years of age. 
(2) A local church midweek class. More 
than one-half of the teacher-training classes 
are midweek classes. (3) Community 
classes. The Methodist community school 
had two hundred and seventy-five weekly 
in its spring term. (4) Summer schools. 
Nearly three thousand young people attend 
each year, and one of the courses is a 
standard teacher-training course. (5) The 
Provincial Education Act of Ontario requires 
at least one hour a week in the study of 
religious knowledge. Subjects from the 
standard teacher-training course have been 
introduced as the particular form of religious 
knowledge to be studied. 

The United Brethren of Christ planned 
an intensive campaign for September, 
attempting to reach every school in the 
denomination (1) in preparing prospective 
officers and teachers; (2) in training the 
ones now at work. The three-year standard 
course is emphasized, with certificate, seal, 
and diploma, for the successive years. 
Proper credits are given for reading course, 
community training school, institute, and 
college work. The Presbyterian church 


aims to have a teacher-training class. in 


every school if practicable. The Reformed 
church puts the teacher at the center of the 
Sunday-school problem. Special attention 
is given to adequate training. To meet 
the need of backward schools, the former 
standard courses are used in emergency and 
are recognized as second grade. The new 
standard is recognized and schools helped 
to see that they can master it. 

The Methodist Episcopal church, south, 
has a department of teacher training of the 
general Sunday-school board. A superin- 
tendent has general supervision, promoting 
schools for teachers and leaders, and co- 


operating with religious educational insti- 
tutions: (1) Local church classes and 
individual students specialize for the task. 
(2) There are two summer schools, one in 
the East and the other in the West, for the 
training of leaders. A faculty of representa- 
tive Sunday-school leaders of the nation is 
provided. The annual-conference Sunday- 
school boards, aided by the general board, 
are conducting “standard training schools.” 
These are typed after the general training 
schools. The most competent teachers in 
the country are used part time by the general 
board, and they supply the training schools 
part time. Eleven schools of this type 
have been held during the first six months 
of this year besides the two schools of the 
general board at Junaluska and Dallas. 
In the Richmond school of three hundred 
and fifteen were eight courses (four general 
and four specialization). No student was 
permitted credit for more than one course. 
Two types are developing, one the school 
of the conference, and the other the school 
of a city or district. (3) Five members of 
the Sunday-school board and five from the 
education board of the general conference 
form a Joint Commission of Religious 
Education in Colleges. It has already out- 
lined a course of religious education for the 
colleges, half a dozen of which have already 
made provision along this general line. 
(4) A field organization is being planned with 
conference and district superintendents and 
a teacher-training director in the local 
church. 

The Northern Baptist Convention is 
urging on individual churches and the field 
men the need of adequately trained teachers. 
The standard of the Sunday-school drive 
has been adopted: (1) At least one teacher- 
training class meeting during the Sunday- 
school hour; (2) one class meeting during 
the week, or church members following a 
correspondence course; (3) a workers’ con- 
ference; (4) a usable educational library. 
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The new standard has been emphasized and 
it is bringing results at this early date. 
Where difficulty appears in understanding 
the new course, guides to use in connection 


with the textbooks are provided. There is 
not a three-year-cycle plan of a standard 
course in religious education in all the 
Baptist summer assemblies. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Federated Church the Next Great 
Forward Movement 

The spirit of federation is in the air. 
W. H. Hopkins, in the Christian Union 
Quarterly for July, sees in it a secret of 
success for the church in a time of supreme 
need. The federation of the armies under 
a single leader served the cause of liberty 
at a critical period on the Western front. 
War will be driven out of the world through 
the federation of the nations. In the 
United War-Work Campaign this principle 
succeeded splendidly. The movement is 
coming to the churches. It will relieve 
the waning quantity of the church in 
thousands of country and small-town 
communities, as well as in not a few of the 
over-churched communities in our large 
cities. It will unite the little bands of 
heroic workers under the driving power 
of a consolidated purpose. 

The reasons for the old-time divisions 
are largely of the past. With the same 
Bible, hymns, and God we have come to 
find that the doctrinal differences within 
any one of the leading denominations are 
greater than those which separate them 
from each other. The principles fought 
for by Martin Luther, Elder Brewster, 
John Wesley, and Alexander Campbell 
are not now the common property of any one 
church. The unifying religious experience 
of the “Y” huts during the war has led 
these home-coming men to see the littleness 
of the denominational fences we have built. 
The church of Christ is facing a new and 
great opportunity. We are building a new 
philosophy and ideals for the whole of life 
while rebuilding the world of opportunity. 
The task to be done at home, in France, 


Russia, China, and South America demands 
that the prestige and leadership which the 
United States achieved in the world-war 
should not suffer from an unwarranted 
divisiveness in making her contribution 
to the Christianizing of the world. 

The federated church conserves the 
essential factors in each church’s life and 
makes possible a real community religious 
life. In working toward the new ideal of a 
co-operative brotherly life, it should not 
remain the one great institution which 
divides and separates. Dr. Robert Horton, 
of London, claims that a divided Christen- 
dom is the greatest hindrance to the spread 
of Christianity. We need to overcome the 
divisive spirit of one hundred and ninety- 
eight denominations in America. It is 
true that the active earnest Christian 
cannot go from the cherished associations 
into a new church and feel at home, but 
the federated church is not a subtraction, 
for it allows him to retain all the fellowships 
and traditions of the past. The mission 
boards will continue to need support and 
it would be 4 calamity to neglect them. 
The federated church leaves each church 
to carry its missionary work as in the past, 
and the federated church member has a 
chance to grow that is not possible in the 
local denominational church. “May it 
not be also for Christ’s prayer ‘that they 
may all be one’ to be answered? It will 
be some time. Why not now? Every 
federated church helps toward the goal.” 


International Conference of Red 
Cross Societies 
The Christian church is interested in the 
promotion of human welfare. Its members 
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will be interested in the plan of Henry P. 
Davison, former chairman of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross, sub- 
mitted to the recent international Red 
Cross conference in Paris. This conference 
of Red Cross societies was called by the 
United States of America, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan. This plan 
proposes to the Red Cross societies of the 
world an extended program in the interest 
of humanity. The governments of the 
five powers represented favored the con- 
ference and desired that the submission of a 
plan embodying the purposes of the Com- 
mittee be submitted at the conference. 

The motive of the plan: An appalling 
amount of widespread human suffering 
has followed in the wake of the war. Vast 
food problems need the financing of govern- 
ments, but in addition there is a very large 
field for supplementary and emergency 
effort by voluntary national relief organiza- 
tions. The original Geneva conference 
guaranteed the neutrality of those caring 
for wounded combatants. But the war 
has shown that the battlefield of modern 
war extends into every home of the nations 
involved. It is the feeling that the Red 
Cross should accordingly extend its min- 
istrations. Throughout the war it has 
maintained its high ideals of neutrality 
and helpfulness, and it purposes to apply 
its principles of relief with equal vigor in 
times of peace. Care for the welfare of 
motherhood and childhood has come out 
of the war experience. Novel and promis- 
ing possibilities in the care and treatment 
of tuberculosis and other diseases have 
been demonstrated. Its position of pre- 
eminence as a great natural agency and its 
adaptability and flexibility fits it peculiarly 
for the relief of human suffering. It is 
.the great neutral among nations, races, 
religions, and between classes. “It is ex- 
pected that out of this world-gathering 
there will emerge an international organiza- 


tion through which the peoples of the world 


may co-operate in stimulating and develop- 
ing activities in the respective countries 
for the betterment of mankind. Such 
activities would foster the study of human 
disease, promote sound measures for public 
health and sanitation, the welfare of 
children and mothers, the education and 
training of nurses, and the care and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
malaria and other chronic or infectious 
diseases, and would provide measures for 
the handling of world-relief in emergencies, 
such as fire, famine, and pestilence. 

Plan of procedure: The world-executive 
will go into headquarters at Cannes, France. 
To that point will be invited the world’s 
leading experts in public health, tuberculosis, 
hygiene, sanitation, and child welfare. 
The formulated plan will be submitted 
at the world’s Red Cross Congress at 
Geneva, and following this Congress it is 
purposed to establish a permanent working 
organization at Geneva. It will be the 
clearinghouse of world-information in this 
field, and it will circulate information among 
all the peoples. Thus expert advice any- 
where will be at the service of the world. 
It is the plan “that the international 
organization at Geneva will continue to 
formulate and propose lines of Red Cross 
effort, these programs to be communicated 
to the individual Red Cross societies. . . . . 
Each national Red Cross society in the 
light of information from the international 
organization or on the basis of its own ex- 
perience and desires will stimulate among the 
people of its own country effective measures 
to accomplish the results aimed at.” 

Its meaning as a whole: It will attempt 
to arouse among the peoples a co-operative 
responsibility for the welfare of their fel- 
lows throughout the world, an association 
in the interest of humanity. It is ideal 
“in that its supreme aim is humanity”; 
practical “in that it seeks means and 
measures to meet the tragic crises which 
are daily recurrent in the lives of all 
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mankind.” It is a piece of international 
co-operation in the promotion of the 
health and happiness of all the peoples. 


The Young People’s Challenge to 
the Church 


Youth yearns for action and responsi- 
bility. Some way of granting a fair measure 
of responsibility and self-direction in the 
church program to the young people of the 
church community must be found. In 
its editorial for August the Pilgrim 
Magazine discusses this problem. At one 
of the state conferences the young people 
asked for a larger task and more responsi- 
bility, in the carrying out of which will come 
a needed enlargement in the understanding 
of the older members of the church. It 
was stated by some that they wanted to be 
left alone, and unfortunately this was the 
case. . 
Several speakers said, in response to the 
youthful appeal for responsibility, that 
those who had spoken were exceptions, and 
that the young people they knew did not 
want anything to do in the church. Others 
in the conference audience said that there 
were not enough jobs to go around. Still 
others told those presenting the young 
people’s case that it was a big enough task 
for the young people to live the Christian 
life. If this is a typical attitude a new 
leadership is immediately called for, or a 
new point of view on the part of the present 
leaders of the church. Youth lived up to 
the responsibility of the country’s battles 
in the great world-cause. It can do so in 
the tasks of the kingdom at home. 

There is just a partial truth in the 
answer that it is just the exceptional ones 
who want larger responsibility. Even at 
that, these rare spirits, finding no outlet 
in the church, will doubtless find their 
soul satisfaction in some other cause. 
Ordinary common sense shows the necessity 
of winning these leaders, or what will the 
church do in the next generation? Those 


who ask, “‘ What shall we give them to do?” 
fail to understand what they want to do. 
It is not so much specific tasks for each one, 
but rather a conscious place in the whole 
church program, a department of life and 
activity under their own leadership and 
through which they can contribute to the 
kingdom through the church. The church 
plans have been extremely adult, and only 
recently has there come a remedial effort 
in church building. Those that answered 
that to lead the Christian life is a big enough 
task without asking for something to do, 
do not realize that our young people are 
catching the social vision and that vitality 
in Christian life depends on service in all 
the relationships of life. The church must 
place before them definite and difficult 
objectives in the application of their 
religious living. The Committee on Re- 
ligious Education can have a large share 
in this development, and this young people’s 
department can be integrated with the 
life of the local church in its large program 
in inspiring and applying co-operative 
Christian living. 
The Church and Industrial 
Problems 


The Missionary Review of the World for 
November gives some account of the 
National Conference of the Interchurch 
World Movement called for October 2 and 3 
in New York, to discuss the relation of the 
church to the labor problem. The calling 
of this conference was requested by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson and Senator Kenyon, 
chairman of the Senate Commission on 
Education and Labor, and from officials 
of the American Federation of Labor. Dr. 
Fred B. Fisher, chairman of the industrial 
relations department of the Interchurch 
World Movement, presided and announced 
the following policies as the basis of dis- 
cussion: : 

The principles taught and lived by Jesus 
Christ and entrusted to His followers, as the 
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dominating force in the adjustment of industrial 
relations: 

a) They condemn all conditions repressive 
of human liberty and social advance. 

b) They equally condemn desertion of duty 
to public safety by sworn servants of the law. 

c) They work for mutual understanding 
and co-operation by the irresistible force of love 
and justice. 

The Interchurch Movement proposes to 
prepare speakers to help improve industrial 
relations; co-operate with churches and other 
religious agencies in providing places of free dis- 
cussion of any and all affairs; to render service 
to industries in considering the ‘relationships 
which should exist between concerns and 
employees and in setting up the organization 
for promotion of such relationships; to pro- 
mote responsibility among employees for pro- 
duction both in quantity and quality; to aid 
in the establishment and ownership of Ameri- 
can homes, such as suburban development 
and colonization for the relief of congested dis- 
tricts; to study the emigrant, his motives in 
coming here, and to improve conditions sur- 
rounding him after his arrival; to render service 
in the solution of the problems of readjustment 
to the new environment and in training for loyal 
citizenship. 

The conference decided to investigate 
the causes of the steel strike and adopted 
a program of policy toward industrial and 
social problems: the right of labor to a 
share in the profits of industry, the equality 
of women in labor, the benefit of co-operation 
between labor and capital, and opposition to 
the exploitation of any class for private 
gain. There is need that the church see the 
danger of becoming sidetracked from its 
great objective and becoming pocketed 
by partisanship. The church stands for the 
principles of Jesus and is opposed to all 
unrighteousness. It does not wish to usurp 
the office of the government in settling 
political and industrial disputes. Evil must 
be combated wherever it appears, combated 
by the power of the living Christ through 
prophetic and fearless leadership. 


School of Oriental Research 
Reopened 


The American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, which has been 
closed during the war, since the end of 
1914, has now been reopened. The direc- 
tor, Professor Wm. H. Worrell, reached 
Jerusalem October 7 and is now on duty. 
He will be joined by Professor A. T. Clay, of 
Yale University, Dr. W. F. Albright, of 
Johns Hopkins University, and the Rev. 
Dr. John P. Peters, of New York City. Ne- 
gotiations have been carried on in Lon- 
don with the newly formed British School 
of Archaeology in Palestine, which will re- 
sult in a close affiliation between the two 
schools and hearty co-operation in all 
enterprises. Also as a result of negotia- 
tions carried on in Paris by the American 
representatives the French may probably 
establish a similar school which will be 
included in the affiliation. The director 
of the British school is Professor John 
Garstang, of Liverpool, assisted by an able 
staff. As soon as political conditions 
warrant, the American school will erect on 
its property its first building with the 
$50,000 given for the purpose by the late 
Mrs. James B. Nies, of Brooklyn. Informa- 
tion concerning the work and needs of the 
school can be had from Professor James A. 
Montgomery, chairman, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, or Professor George 
A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


The Interchurch World Movement 

S. Earl Taylor, executive secretary of 
the Interchurch World Movement, inter- 
prets the purpose of that movement in the 
Church School for October. American 
Christianity has been in danger of the 
grave heresies that God is either Methodist, 
Baptist, or some other “ist,” and that God 
is an American. The practical difficulty 
becomes real when we attempt to make 
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explanations to children. Denominational 
loyalty is an asset. There are 50,000,000 
people in the United States who have not 
the slightest trace of it. Few of them are 
atheists or particularly opposed to churches. 
They have been described as “honorary 
members of all churches except their own.” 
Of the 25,000,000 who count themselves as 
Protestants, more than half of them take 
no real responsibility in their church’s task. 
Denominational loyalty may be of much 
value, but it often stops short of complete 
loyalty to the Kingdom of God. The pur- 
pose of the Interchurch World Movement 
is not to tear down the machinery of any 
denomination but rather to strengthen it and 
extend it for more effective service. Each 
brings the contribution of its own genius 
to the program of world-Christianization. 
There is a sort of patriotism that uses its 
energy in hating some other country or 
countries and betrays its own country 
by sowing the seeds of future conflict. The 
world-war has stimulated patriotism. In 
this the interchurch program of Protestant- 
ism is patriotic but not in a narrow sectional 
way. Its love, respect, and admiration 
extend beyond the confines of America to 
other nations. During the war we suffered 
from the man who was disloyal, the one who 
did not love or respect our institutions. 
There are still a large number of those who 
are in positions that breed disloyalty. 
They live in miserable hovels and tenements, 
they work in miserable shops and. holes for 
miserable wages, which may increase but 
seldom increase as fast as the cost of rent, food, 
and clothing. Sometimes they have to send 
their children to miserable schools, and very 


often the church facilities extended to them are 
even more miserable than their homes, shops, 
or wages. The old sectionalism is gone, we 
hope forever, but there is still the sectionalism 
of the “East Side” and the “West Side”; the 
rich city and the impoverished rural community. 


The love of country means the making 
of that love effective toward every man, 
woman, and child in the country. In aiding 
in its extension the church has no easy task. 
The Protestant churches of America wish 
to unite in a program to make such an ideal 
practical. But a patriotism that stops with 
love of country so often ends in that country 
fighting some other country. There is no 
conflict between love of country and love 
of other countries, as for instance United 
States and Canada. Thus it is purposed to 
take a fair share of the world-responsibility 
of extending human brotherhood. America 
as a Christian nation would be unsafe were 
not other races and nations Christian. 

The Interchurch World Movement is 
making a world-wide survey of the religious 
resources of mankind with the purpose of 
using this information toward the creation 
of a world-wide Christian civilization. Re- 
sponsibility is to be as estimated and placed 
as fairly as possible. The task of American 
Protestantism will be based on the details 
of this world-survey: “This program will 
face two ways, toward our domestic prob- 
lem, and then toward our international 
obligations. It will involve both recon- 
struction and entirely new construction. 
Make America Christian; make the world 
Christian.” It is the scientific and business- 
like union of loyalties in the larger loyalty of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


HEBREW AND PAGAN RELIGIONS 


_J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 


Professor of the Old Testament Language and Literature in the 
University of Chicago 


These volumes' will be of constant use 
to students of folklore and to Bible students. 
With characteristic industry and zeal, Sir 
James G. Frazer has brought together from 
all quarters of the globe a great mass of 
folklore materials having more or less to do 
with the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Students of the Old Testament will 
appreciate the service rendered them by this 
work, but it will be even more useful to 
the student of folklore in general. The 
author’s method is to take up in turn each 
of the samples of folklore found in the Old 
Testament and having briefly set forth its 
essential features, then to bring together 
alongside of it parallel customs or traditions 
from either the ancient or modern world. 
The great bulk of the materials of the three 
volumes is therefore naturally made up of 
the folklore brought in by way of illustra- 
tion. One can hardly avoid the impression 
that this outside material is the avthor’s 
main interest. But even so, we should not 
blame him, but rather be grateful that 
this interest of his has yielded so much of 
service to Old Testament interpretation. 
A work like this enables us to see more 
clearly how thoroughly human a product 
the Old Testament is and to appreciate more 
intelligently the height of spiritual and 
ethical grandeur to which it ascends as 
we realize vividly the depths of ignorance 
and superstition from which it set out. 

A very interesting suggestion is made in 
Volume I, chapter 2, in connection with the 


discussion of the story of the fall of man 
to the effect that in the original form of the 
story the two trees in the garden were the 
tree of life and the tree of death. Given 
the opportunity to eat of the tree of life 
and live forever and warned not to eat of 
the tree of death, man, nevertheless, 
seduced by the serpent, eats of the forbidden 
tree and loses his chance of immortality. 
This brings the episode into line at once 
with many tales of a similar sort among 
other peoples and at the same time illus- 
trates the way in which the ethical genius 
of the Hebrews transformed their old tra- 
ditions into vehicles of moral instruction 
and inspiration. Another suggestion of 
similar sort is that the mark of Cain was 
in reality a sign that protected him against 
the revengeful notice of the ghost of his 
murdered brother. Here again parallel 
superstitions are cited from ancient Greece, 
British East Africa, the Omaha Indians, 
New Guinea, British Columbia, the Eskimos, 
and the Fiji Islanders. 

A less attractive hypothesis seeks to 
explain Jacob’s supplanting of Esau as a - 
case of ultimogeniture, ie., a survival of 
an older practice in accordance with which 
the inheritance went not to the oldest son, 
but to the youngest. The author states 
this view with great hesitation in Volume 
I, but goes on notwithstanding to give us 
case after case of ultimogeniture among 
non-Hebraic peoples and to such good 
effect that in Volume II, where the dis- 


* Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend and Law. By J.G. 
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cussion is continued, he finds himself 
convinced of the soundness of his argument. 
It is very doubtful whether he will be 
equally successful in convincing others. 
Another dubious proposal is that we should 
regard the Levirate marriage as a survival of 
an old custom in accordance with which a 
group of blood-brothers married a group 
of blood-sisters. 

The larger part of Volume I is given to a 
collection of flood traditions representative 
of all parts of the world. A corresponding 
position of quantitative pre-eminence in 
Volume II is given to the subject of Jacob’s 
marriage, in connection with which a great 
amount of material upon the marriage of 
cousins is collected from many climes and 
times. In Volume III legal practices 
receive much attention. The curious pro- 
hibition against seething a kid in its mother’s 
milk is elucidated by the citation of many 
parallel cases having to do with practices 
intended to safeguard the milk-producing 
qualities of the cow. In connection with 


the law providing for the boring of a 
slave’s ear as a sign of his lifelong servitude, 
a great quantity of customs is presented 
ranging from the cutting off of ears to all 
kinds of devices adopted by fearful parents 
to deceive demons set upon the killing of 
children. Very little of this apparently 
has anything to do with the Hebrew 
practice of boring the ear of a slave. In 
the chapter on “The Ox That Gored,” 


‘our author collects illustrations of the 


lex talionis, some of which would seem 
unbelievable were they not matters of 
record. For example, the Roman Catholic 
clergy of recent centuries frequently pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication upon 
ants, leeches, and the like. 

The comparative point of view is 
invaluable in the study of religion. It is 
the most effective method of sweeping away 
superstition and prejudice. This work by Sir 
J. G. Frazer will perform invaluable service 
along those lines for any who will undertake 
to familiarize themselves with its contents. 
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Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. X, 
Picts-Sacraments. By James Hastings 
(editor). New York: Scribner, 1919. 
Pp. xx+o15. $7.00. 


This great work draws toward its close. In 
this tenth volume it has reached the discussion 
of the sacraments and seems in every way cal- 
culated, thanks to the skill of that past master 
of editorship, Dr. Hastings, to complete itself 
in its proposed number of volumes without 
sacrificing its admirable perspective. As one 
examines each successive volume of the series, 
it seems as if it contained the most important 
— Particularly is this true of the present 

It would not be possible to over- 
estimate the importance of a volume which 
through the exigencies of the alphabet discusses 
such terms as “ Pilgrimage,” ‘‘ Plato and Platon- 
ism,” ‘“ Pluralism,” “Bolytheism, ” “Positiv- 
ism, “Possession, ” “Prayer,” “Preaching,” 
“Predestination, ’«Presbyterianism, “Priest 
and Priesthood, “Prophecy,” “Propitiation,” 


“Providence,” ” “Purification ,’ 
“Puritanism, “Rationalism, 
not to mention ‘Rewards and Punishments,” 
“Righteousness,” ‘‘Roman Religion,” the 
“Sabbath,” and the ‘‘Sacraments.” 

Any detailed discussion of these articles is 
obviously Particular attention, 
however, might be called to the article on 
“Predestination,” because its author, Pro- 
fessor Martin, has done something more than 
produce a mere historical treatise. He has led 
the discussion up to a biological conception of 
environment and has recognized that the 
approach to the religious conception must be 

— the social and scientific. 

So too the article by Stanley A. Cook on 
“Religion” has the very decided excellency of a 
discussion of the method of a complex 
subject. The reader will find in it a summary of 
various current theories as to religion before 
the elements of religion are discussed. As, of 
course, one would expect, the author gives full 
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weight to the primitive religions, but is not 
indifferent to the fact that the higher forms 
of religion are also to be studied as well as the 
primitive. One can believe that this latter 
topic would have been more thoroughly treated 
if the limits of space had permitted a full dis- 
cussion. The final paragraph upon “realities” 
is one to be commended to all those who are 
obsessed with the idea that philosophy and 
theology are to be submerged in psychology. 

Attention may also be called to Professor 
Denney’s discussion of ‘‘ Righteousness and the 
Teaching of Paul.’’ An elaborate, exegetical 
study, it is an illustration of the limitations of a 
method which comes to Paul through some 
other gate than that of history. We shall never 
fully understand Paul’s reference to righteous- 
ness until we cease to think of the term as 
philosophically abstract and conceive of it as a 
phase of the juridical conception of messianism. 

The discussion of ‘Sacraments’ includes 
a reasonably complete exposition of the non- 
Christian mysteries and their extension into the 
Christian church. The discussion of this latter 
fact is hardly more than a few sentences. It is 
to be regretted that there should not have been 
more recognition of the transformation of 
Christianity from a non-mystery religion into a 
mystery religion ugh the influence of con- 
temporary practices and beliefs and the rise of 
the conception of the church and the priest- 


But these differences in opinion are no 
exposition of weakness. Rather are they simply 
the personal obverse of admiration for a work of 
such notable worth. 


Records of the Life of Jesus. By Henry 
Burton Sharman. New York: Doran, 1917. 
Pp. xix+319. $2.50. 


Professor Sharman here gives us an admir- 
able “superharmony of the Gospels.” In 
parallel columns appears the material of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke (Mark in the middle), 
the material of each Gospel printed just as it 
follows in the original source, with no disloca- 
tion. Since parallel passages frequently occur 

ere is perforce much repetition, passages out 
of their proper order Ne se printed in italics. 
An elaborate series of cross-references make 
the connections clear, and each page presents 
all the material parallel to anything on that 
page, which is an enormous convenience. A 
second part prints the Fourth Gospel, with all 
synoptic points of contact listed in the margin, 
aie element of great value. The work 
will be of the utmost service to those who 
study the life of Jesus through the medium 
of an English harmony, and is an outstanding 
contribution to our equipment for such study. 
In the division of the material and in the choice 
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of titles to chapters and sections, 
Dr. Sharman done something of the service 
of a skilful commentator. 


The Consuming Fire. By Harris Elliott Kirk. 
New York: Macmillan, 1919. Pp. xi+-183. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Kirk, tor of the Franklin Street 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, is a fine 
combination of the interpreter of the Bible 
and the preacher. In this volume he studies 
the character and work of Isaiah with especial 
reference to the application of the message of 
the prophet to our own times. He believes 
that in the present struggle between mere 
efficiency and moral reality the latter will win 
if men of the prophetic type will unite for the 
conflict. The titles of the chapters are invita- 
tions to the reader, for example, “The Staleness 
of the Years,” and “The Ironic Realism of 
God.” The interpretation is well grounded 
in accurate knowledge of the times of Isaiah 
and the character of the prophet. But the most 
admirable point about this book is the way 
in which the truth is driven home to the 
needs of our own generation. This isa prophet’s 
of a prophet’s soul. It is difficult 
to select pages that illustrate this because the 
book is full of examples; but pages 60 and 61 
are typical. The style is clear and fresh. The 
“‘onliness’’ of God is new to us. It is a dignified 
and noble book; there is elevation about it, 
for instance in the chapter ‘“The Stately March 
of Providence.” Isaiah lives again in these 
pages. We understand the warrant for the 
vor which the lectures found at Northfield. 


The Kingdom That Must Be Built. By Walter 
J. Carey. New York: Macmillan, rg19. 
Pp. viit+111. $1.00. 


Fourteen chapters in this book are devoted 
to a constructive study of the effort to realize 
the Kingdom of in modern life. The 
discussion gathers around four main points in 
the — of the kingdom builders: a 
right faith, obedience, keeping in touch by 
prayer, and sacramental grace. Therefore, 
as is apparent, the treatment of the subject is 
from the standpoint of a churchman. The 
discussion moves in the 7 of thought that 
has been evoked by the Great War. For 
example, take the treatment of sin on page 50. 
The author is not satisfied with the negative 
conception of sin, against which such chaplains 
as Tiplady have protested, making it consist in 
practicing certain grosser forms of evil. He 
makes righteousness a positive achievement, 
the motive power of which is love. The para- 
phrase of the Ten Commandments in Christian 
terms on page 53 is suggestive. This is a ringing 
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call to positive Christian service and it is put 

in the terms of modern life. Any Christian 
will be stimulated to a higher form of spiritual 
life by reading these earnest discussions. 


The Sunday-School Century: Containing a 
History of the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. By Wil- 
liam Ewing. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Pp. xvi+141. $1.50. 


It is fitting that the centennial of one of 
the most useful organizations in the field of 
Sunday-school work should be celebrated by 
the appearance of a history. Dr. Ewing has 
for many years been in the service of the Society 
whose records he has searched with affection 
and a good sense of proportion and set forth in 
this book with a fair degree of interest. There 
are too many quotations and lists of names in 
the volume to allow the narrative to flow as 
freely as it should. But Dr. Ewing apparently 
desired to arrange a large amount of material 
for permanent statistical record rather than to 
embellish a noble story with brilliant narrative. 
Hence the book is a reservoir of sources. The 
dramatic and romantic aspects of this hundred 
years must be presented by another writer. 


The Prophets in the Light of To-Day. By 
John Godfrey Hill. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1919. Pp. 240. $1.25. 


The author is professor of religious educa- 
tion in the University of Southern California. 
He has presented his subject in twelve chapters, 
covering the various aspects of the life an 
literature of the Hebrew prophets. He says 
that he has attempted to help correct “prevalent 
unscholarly misuse of prophecy.” e inter- 
esting and discriminating way in which he has 
handled the subject ought to serve this praise- 
worthy end effectively. Professor Hill has a 
fine sense of humor which he occasionally uses 
to enliven his theme; he has also read widely 
in current literature and draws on Wells and 
“David Grayson” to illustrate his points. 
There are many sentences in the book that stick 
in one’s mind: “Reason by itself sooner or 
later runs into a stone wall, and faith alone 
into the fog”; “The d t realities of life 
are not demonstrated. ey are divined.” 
It is made clear that the worth and permanence 
of the prophets is not assured by their predic- 
tions of events to come but by their interpreta- 
tion of the life of their time in the light of prin- 
ciples that thereby become of everlasting 
validity. To speak of the utterances of the 
prophets as “sermons” is unwarranted. The 
publishers ought not to have sent out a book 
of this kind without an index. 
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The College Gateway. By Charles Franklyn 
Thwing. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1919. 
Pp. 277. $1.50. 

The president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity publishes fifteen baccalaureate discourses 
delivered since 1904 in this second series of 
sermons to graduating classes. They are 
uniformly excellent occasional addresses, brief 
and concrete as fits a commencement occasion. 
President Thwing knows the college mind and 
temper and he fits his sermons to it admirably. 
He analyzes the situation in the college and in 
the world into which the graduate is goin 
with discrimination. There is an accent o: 
reality in all his statements. The factor of 
feeling is present and yet held in fine reserve. 
He makes his points clearly and the counsel 
that he gives is sensible and useful. The 
emphasis upon religion and the claims of 
Christ upon personal life are wholesome. These 
are fine examples of baccalaureate sermons. 


The Temple. By Lyman Abbott. New York: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. ix+171. $1.00. 


Another profitable book from the fertile 
mind and heart of Lyman Abbott. He says 
that its purpose is ‘‘to describe human nature.” 
There are fourteen chapters, beginning with 
“The Body” and closing with “Love.” Dr. 
Abbott describes the religious use of the physical 
organs in the first half and then discusses the 
mental and spiritual powers in the second 
section of the book. As usual, his observations 
are judicious and command one’s assent as the 
setting forth of a noble and reasonable way of 
life. It is good, wholesome talk, never rising 
to Fong plane of distinction, but quite worth 
while. 

On page 41 Dr. Abbott says that the only 
Aramaic words spoken by Jesus are “Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani” (Matt. 27:46). But 
how about “Talitha cumi” (Mark 5:41) and 
‘“‘Ephphatha” (Mark 7:34)? On page 108 he 
— Prov. 23:7 in confirmation of the truth 

t our ruling ideas determine our acts and our 
character; but the margin of the American 
Standard Version and the plain context made 
impossible the use of this verse in this con- 
nection long ago. Preachers who employ it as 
Dr. Abbott does here have over i 
s translation. 


A Course for Beginners in Religious Education. 
By Mary Everett Rankin. New York: 
Scribner, 1917. Pp. xi+236. $1.25. 

Any book for use with children of kinder- 
gets ea, associated with the names of Miss 
in and Miss Patty Hill, both members of 

the faculty of Teachers at Columbia 

University, must command attention of 
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Sunday-school workers who are handling chil- 
dren of the kindergarten age. 

Miss Rankin’s lessons have been worked 
out in the laboratory Sunday school of Union 
Theological Seminary under the direction of 
Professor George A. Coe. The book contains 
helpful chapters on the characteristics of five- 
year-old children, music for beginners, story- 
telling for beginners, dramatic play, handwork, 
and other equipment and activities. A feature 
of the method is the weekly letter which the 
child is to take home to his nts. Topics 
center around a few essential principles of 

ildhood religion, helpfulness, obedience, lov- 
ing, giving, sharing, and the like. The book is 
very attractively illustrated with photographs 
from actual Sunday-kindergarten experience. 
This volume belongs to the general series of 
textbooks for the Sunday school published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


An Introduction to Early Church History, Being 
a Survey of the Relations of Christianity 
and Paganism in the Early Roman Empire. 
By R. Martin Pope. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1918. Pp. vii+163. $1.25. 


This small book consists of a series of para- 
graphs with — headings designed to sketch 
the history of Christianity down to Constantine. 
The author aims to present only a mere outline 
or, better, a series of impressions, which he 
hopes will meet the needs of those readers who 
desire to the main features of a develop- 
ment which culminated in the acceptance of 
Christianity as an imperial religion. The 
pr riety of attempting to embrace so large a 

ld in so brief a monograph might easily be 
questioned. 


Altruism: Its Nature and Varieties. By 
George Herbert Palmer. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1919. Pp. ix+138. $1.25. 

With that eo and kindly insight into 
human behavior which marks Professor Palmer’s 
method of ethical analysis, the present little 
volume brings the charm of literature as well 
as the satisfactions of scientific exposition. 
Altruism—so inexplicable when the individual 
is considered as a self-contained unit—ceases 
to be a mystery when the essentially social 
character of man is considered. Nevertheless 
altruism needs to be morally defined and con- 
trolled. Good manners make us social beings; 
giving enables us to put part of our life into 
others; partnership in a business or a society 
enables one to say “we”; love obliterates 
distinctions of mine and thine; but only in 
justice do we find the complete social ideal. All 
other forms of altruism are defective at some 
point. Justice is “impartial love of our fellow- 
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man.” The book abounds in shrewd observa- 
tions on and criticisms of ev y behavior. 
It is an alluring example of fine humanism. 


Democratizing Theology. By Herbert Alden 
Youtz. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1919. Pp. 39. 
$o.25. 


This stirring address, delivered before the 
Ohio State Congregational Conference, is a 
plea for religious thinking which shall be 
dominated by the spiritual ideals which inspire 
the movement for democracy. Three tyrannies, 
against which a democratic theology must 
protest, are discussed—the Tyranny of Ortho- 
doxy, the Tyranny of Mechanism, and the 
Tyranny of Externalism. A free theology has 
for its task the establishment of the art of 
spiritual self-control and the affirmation of a 
moral meaning in the process of history. With- 
out the message of Christian faith there can be 
no sublime interpretation of the world in which 
modern men must live. 


A Survey of Religious Education in the Local 
Church. By William Clayton Bower. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1919. 
Pp. xv+177. $1.25. 


This title may easily mislead, for Professor 
Bower is not offering a bird’s-eye view of reli- 
gious education in a church; he is ae 
why and how a careful, analytical survey should 
be made. There are many who, ignorant of 
modern survey technique, are playing with 
this catchword; here is a revelation for them 
if they will read. The world of religious educa- 
tion is grateful to Professor Bower for filling 
a vacancy in its methodology and for presenti 
so carefully and in such detail the principles o 
the survey and the manner of its exact use in a 
church. On the program that he provides a 
church may find a factual basis for its educa- 
tional work. 


God’s Responsibility for the War. By Edward 
S. Drown. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. 56. $0.60. 

The discussion of the specific question pro- 
posed in the title takes place against the back- 
d of a larger topic, namely, the problem 

of evil in the light of the divine omnipotence. 

God is a moral being whose essence is creative 

love. Therefore he must work out his purposes 

in a universe of free sons of God. He is limited, 
therefore, in such ways as are consistent with 
his moral purpose. Such limitation brings far 

_anesek page than the static omnipotence often 

ascribed to him. He cannot do anything that 

involves a moral contradiction. God lets man 
co-operate with him in producing a moral 
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universe. The conclusion is inevitable. God 
‘was not the author of the war; the war was 
truly against the will of God. It was man’s 
creation. Yet through the terrible experience 
the love of God is still at work, bringing good 
out of evil, so far as that is possible. The 
living, loving, personal God is in the midst of 
human life, ring our infirmities, fighting 
our fight, overcoming evil with good. 


Heart Messages from the Psalms. By Ralph 
Welles Keeler. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1919. Pp. 137. $0.50. 

The author has prepared thirteen studies 
in the Psalms, in which the text is attractively 
printed without verse divisions, in poetic form. 
An ition follows the text. h study 
concludes with an interesting list of ‘Questions 
to Think About.” The purpose of the explana- 
tion is to get at the real message of the writer 
in its application to our modern life. We feel 
that living men wrote these poems out of genuine 
experiences. This makes them timely and 
worth while. The author gets hold of the 
essential point and interprets it clearly. In 
chapter vi we think Psalm 43 should have 
been printed as the third strophe, concluding 
the two in Psalm 42. On page 40 there is a 
fine bit of — is 
we suspect that it is auto ical. 
paragraph headings are well aeamn to arrest 
attention and create interest in the text. We 
to) people and adults. It is remarkably 
wdteaie for a fifty-cent book. 


Issues of Faith. By William Temple. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 69. $1.00. 


This book contains five lectures on the third 
of the Apostles’ Creed: “I believe 

the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; 
the Communion of Saints; the Forgiveness 
of Sins; the Resurrection of the Body, and the 
Life Everlasting.” It is not easy to say any- 
thing new on these articles. Dr. Temple 
interprets “the gates of hell” in Matt. 16:18 
as meaning that death or the grave cannot 
prevail against the communion of saints, “the 
_— of death can make no separation in the 
ellowship of Christ’s disciples.” This is cer- 
tainly an ingenious rendering of the " 
He does not grapple in any serious way with 
the problem of the resurrection of the body, 
which a thoughtful modern man is bound to 
raise. He says, ‘‘We need not vex ourselves 
about the physical side of the question; but 
we believe that our entire personality, with the 
fruits of all its actions, is immortal ugh the 
love of God.” He does suggest that “‘a real 


resuscitation of the material particles of which 
our bodies are com; ” is “mere frame- 
work” and that Paul is quite “free from such 
materialism.” A clear statement of what a 
modern man may hold on this point is greatly 
to be desired is not in the chapter. 


Christian Internationalism. By William Pier- 
son Merrill. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 
Pp. 193. $1.50. 

This is a discussion of the international con- 
tent of Christianity in twelve chapters, setting 
forth the function of Christianity in the modern 
world, the relations of internationalism to the 
Bible, democracy and the church, and stating 
the — confronting the defenders of this 
ideal, as well as constructive p Is for realiz- 
ing an international order. e arrangement 
of the material might have been improved; for 


example, the i ay on the “Church and. 


Internationalism’’ (xi) might well have followed 
the discussion of “Christianity and Inter- 
nationalism” (iv). It is a clear statement of 
the question put with fine feeling and restraint. 
One of the clearest discussions is concerned 
with evolution among the causes of the Great 
War. Dr. Merrill says: ‘It is when evolution 
is allied with a materialistic philosophy that 
it comes into conflict with iness, when it 
justifies and glorifies the brute in us, and exalts 
the law of the pack and the gang into the 
supreme law for states..... Paganism, in 
its search for God, goes to the jungle, to nature, 
to the animal. Christianity, in its search for 
God, goes to humanity.” Needless to say, the 
— of Nations finds stout defense in this 


Soldier Silhouettes on Our Front. By William 
L. Stidger. New York: Scribner, 1918. 
Pp. xi+209. $1.25. 


The author has seen service as a trained 
Y.M.C.A. worker overseas. He is a keen 
observer and interprets the soldier and his life 
with sympathetic accuracy. This book belongs 
to the “‘heart-throb”’ variety of literature; but 
it is not mushy and the sentiment is healthy and 
virile. One reads the book with an occasional 
choke in the throat and closes the volume 
with a finer admiration for the quality of the 
American soldier and a deeper faith in the human 
soul. Many of the stories told by Mr. Stidger 
are adapted to use in sermons and addresses. 
He puts forward the best side of the Y.M.C.A., 
but not in a partisan way. The illustrations 
are excellent. The silhouettes are thrown on 
the screen rapidly and sometimes they are 
om Al but on the whole they are clear and 
they the marks of life. 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH 


HOW HE THOUGHT, LIVED, WORKED, AND 
ACHIEVED 


By ERNEST D. BURTON 


JESUS WORKING IN GALILEE (Continued) 


14. JESUS EMPLOYS HIS DISCIPLES AS HELPERS IN HIS WORK 
MARK 6:7-56 


Mark 1: 16-20 contains the story of Jesus calling four fishermen to leave their 
business and become his companions and fellow-workers. In 2:14 he is recorded 
as making a similar request of Matthew, the tax collector. In 3:13-19 he is said 
to have enlarged the group to twelve, whom he chose “that they might be with 
him, and that he might send them forth to preach, and to have authority to cast 
out demons.” ‘Turn back and read these passages, and then read Mark 6:7-13. 
Notice that the disciples, having been with him for some time, are now being sent 
out. Compare 3:14, 15 with 6:12,13. The instructions that he gives them seem 
very strange to us, but they were manifestly adapted to the circumstances under 
which they were given. To wear two coats (tunics) was a sign of wealth. People 
were accustomed to give travelers food without pay and would have been insulted 
by an offer to pay. To have more than one place of entertainment in a given 
village would consume time in visiting. Would Jesus have given the same direc- 
tions in a cold climate, or if the disciples had had to cross the ocean, or if the 
customs of the country in respect to hospitality had been different from what they 
were? Why did he send them out two by two? Into what relation to the 
people to whom they were to preach would their dependence upon them for food 
bring them? What did Jesus aim to accomplish by this preaching and healing 
tour of his disciples? Why did he not limit them to preaching and forbid them to 
spend their time in healing sickness and casting out demons ? 

Read Mark 6:14-29. Why the narrative of the preaching of the Twelve is 
immediately followed by the story of the death of John the Baptist is not wholly . 
clear. Perhaps the latter event happened while the disciples were on their tour. 
The Herod here spoken of was Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, who died 
in Jesus’ infancy (Matt. 2:1-19). His real title was tetrarch, though Mark 
gives him the courtesy-title of king. The Philip whom Herodias deserted to 
marry Herod was a private citizen. In what light does this story present the 
Herodian family from the point of view of private morals? What kind of a ruler 
does it show Herod to have been? Was the character of his rule affected by his 
private morals? Were the imprisonment and execution of John lawful, according 
to the usages of that time ?. What is fundamentally wrong in a government under 
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which such things are lawful? How does its fundamental estimate of people, as 
people, compare with that of Jesus? 

Read Mark 6:30-44 and give a title tothe story. Verse 35 locates this event 
by the Sea of Galilee. The fact that the grass was green (vs. 39) implies that it 
occurred in the spring, as the summer heat dries up the grass in Palestine. Perhaps 
the crowds were on their way to Jerusalem to attend the feast of the Passover, 
which occurred in March or April. The incident just as it is told in the Gospels 
is qu‘te beyond the range of present-day experience, and some people who are 
strongly impressed with the teaching of modern science respecting the uniformity 
of the laws of nature (cf. Mark 4: 26-29) have difficulty with it. In every respect, 
however, except the miraculous multiplication of food the narrative is true to 
the situation and the probabilities of the case. Jesus invites his disciples to go 
apart and rest. The people come. They seem to his compassionate heart like 
sheep without a shepherd. He gives up his rest and teaches them until night 
comes on. Then they are hungry, but it is too late to go away and get food, and 
he tells his disciples that they must manage to feed them. He takes charge of 
the matter, gives directions to his disciples, uses the food that he finds at hand, 
and everybody is fed. Aside from the question how so little fed so many, is 
the Jesus of this story the Jesus you have found in the Gospels thus far? In 
what is he interested? For what is he concerned? What characteristics does 
he exhibit? Have we here efficiency without goodness, goodness without 
efficiency, or efficient goodness ? 

What is the most significant feature of this story, Jesus’ compassionate 
interest in people and all their needs, which made him both teach them and feed 
them, or his making much out of the little available food ? 

Read Mark 6:45-52. Notice especially vs. 45 showing how Jesus undertook 
to secure for the disciples the rest they had missed, vs. 46 illustrating Jesus’ own 
habits, and vs. 50 showing the influence of Jesus’ presence on his disciples. Com- 
pare Mark 4:35-41. What is the explanation of that influence ? 

Read Mark 6:53-56. Consider again the relative place in Jesus’ life of 
healing the sick and teaching. Why did he teach? Why did he heal the sick? 
Why did he feed the hungry? What did he seek to accomplish by his life ? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. How many members of the Herodian family 
are mentioned in the New Testament? What is their permanent place in history 
as compared with that of their political subjects, John the Baptist and Jesus ? 
What makes the difference? 2. How much of Jesus’ instructions to the twelve 
apostles applies to missionary work today? 3. In what respects does the story 
of Jesus’ feeding the multitude furnish an example to us? Is human hunger a 
fact which we can neglect ? Is human need of any kind a fact to be ignored? If 
Jesus could make five loaves do the work of five thousand, and we can induce 
a thousand people each to give five loaves, what would our possession of his 
interest in people lead us to do? Wherein would the results in the two cases 
be different? 4. Jesus relieved suffering but organized no agency to do so, or 
to remove the causes of poverty. What would the possession of his spirit lead us 
to do today? If the same spirit leads us to a different thing from that which he 
did, why is this? 5. Has the world made any progress since the days of the 
Herods in its idea of what constitutes good government ? If so, in what direction 
and to what extent? What is the true purpose of government? Jesus did not 
meddle with political affairs. Have his ing an any bearing on 
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what constitutes good government ? Have they had any influence in the deve 
ment of better forms of government in the past? Have they any bearing on 
present industrial situation? on present international problems ? 


15. DISCUSSION ON FOOD AND CHARACTER. MARK 7:1-23 


Read Mark 7:1-5. Notice: (a) That as before the Pharisees had criticized 
Jesus for allowing the disciples to neglect fasting, and to disregard the strict law of 
the Sabbath, so now they are finding fault with him for allowing his disciples to 
disregard the Pharisaic custom in respect to the washing of hands before meals. 
(b) That again the Pharisaic custom and scruple found their starting-point in the 
Old Testament law. The law of unclean foods (Leviticus, chap. 11) forbade the 
eating of certain kinds of food, and the tithing law required that a tenth of all the 
product of the soil and of the herd (Lev. 27:30-32) should be given to the Lord, 
i.e., be devoted to the support of worship. In their scrupulousness to avoid any 
accidental infraction of the law through particles of “unclean” or untithed food 
clinging to their hands, the Pharisees had made the custom of washing their hands 
before eating (see vs. 3) a matter of religion. (c) That the general name for all 
these regulations and customs which the Pharisees had built up around the law 
was “‘the tradition of the elders” or, as we might say, “the teaching of the fathers.” 
(d) That Jesus did not encourage his disciples to observe these scruples. 

Read Mark 7:6-13. Notice that Jesus does not continue the discussion of the 
particular matter of washing hands or eating “unclean” food, but takes up the 
general question of what was acceptable to God, the observance of traditions 
established by men, or the doing of the will of God. As his illustration of the dis- 
regard of the law of God, he cites the way. in which the Pharisees, following the 
tradition, evaded the law in reference to children honoring their parents. Jesus 
seems here to be setting “scripture” over against “tradition.” Does he do this 
because he believes that whatever is in the Old Testament is “the word of God” 
(see vs. 13), and whatever is later than the Old Testament is unauthoritative 
human tradition; or is he for the moment taking the point of view of the Pharisees 
with reference to the authority of the Old Testament in order to show them that 
from that point of view they could not defend their traditions; or does he accept 
the command to children to honor their parents as a law of God, not because it is 
in the Old Testament, but because it is self-evidently right, necessary for the wel- 
fare of human society? If you are in doubt on this matter, hold the question in 
suspense till we take up the remainder of the story. 

Read Mark 7:17-22. These words deserve very careful study. Notice that 
in vs. 15 Jesus returns to the question whether it was necessary as a matter of 
religion to wash the hands before eating; or rather to the question that underlay 
that, namely, how is character affected by food? In vs. 15 he lays down the general 
principle, which he further explains and illustrates in vss. 18-23. Of course he 
is not saying that one’s temper may not be affected by indigestion caused by 
overeating, or that intoxication has no indirect influence on character. He is 
laying down the broad general principle that evil character is the product of one’s 
choices and deeds, not of one’s food. He no doubt has specially in mind the law of 
Leviticus, with its minute distinctions between clean and unclean meats; but his 


*See Mark 2:1—3:6. 
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statement is not limited to that law. Where did Jesus find this principle? Is it 
stated in the Old Testament? Does it underlie the law of Leviticus, or does it 
contradict it? Could it be learned by experience and observation? Does human 
experience in general sustain it? If he set aside the Levitical law of clean and un- 
clean foods, on the basis of his observation of human experience, can he have 
judged that the law of children and parents in Exodus and Deuteronomy was the 
word of God (see vss. 9-13) because he found it in the Old Testament, or must he 
have had some other reason than this for ascribing to it divine authority ?. 


Suggestions for further study: The passage just studied throws much light on 
Jesus’ thought about religion from four points of view. 1. Verses 18-23 deal with 
the relation of conduct and character, and what kind of conduct affects character. 
Two different ideas have been found in these verses by different interpreters. 
Some have thought they mean that evil deeds are the expression of an evil heart; 
others that they mean that the evil thoughts men think and the evil deeds they 
do make men evil. Are both things true? Do evil thoughts and deeds defile the 
man, and does the defiled heart find expression in evil deeds, thus making a vicious 
circle? Which of the two things does Jesus say in vs. 23? Which is the natural 
antithesis to his statement in vss. 18,19? Which is most important to remember ? 
2. Jesus seems to assume that unless eating or not eating a certain kind of food 
affects character, the rule against eating it is of no value or divine authority. 
What does that imply as to his thought about God? Did he believe that God 
makes laws that require or forbid external actions for their own sake without 
reference to their effect upon character? 3. Jesus calls one command of the Old 
Testament the word of God (vss. 9-13). He implies that another command also 
in the Old Testament, not being sustained by experience, had no sound basis or 
authority (vs. 15). How did he decide what commands of the Old Testament 
were the will of God and what were not? 4. In vs. 18 he seems to express sur- 
prise that the disciples did not at once see the truth of what he was saying. What 
does that imply as to the obligation of men to judge for themselves what is the will 
—the real law—of God ? 


16. A JOURNEY OUTSIDE OF JEWISH TERRITORY. MARK 7:24—8:26 


_ Read Mark 7:24-30. In this narrative we have the only instance recorded 
in the Gospels of Jesus going outside of Jewish territory. Look up ona map the 
location of Tyre and Sidon in relation to Capernaum. The motive of this excur- 
- sion into gentile territory was evidently not to preach but to rest, or to gain time 
for thought or conversation with the disciples. See vss. 24, 27, and notice that 
Matthew (15:24) expands the implication of vs. 27 into the explicit statement that 
Jesus said, “I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The 
term Greek in vs. 26 means simply “Gentile,” not specifically a person of Greek 
blood, or one who spoke Greek. The word ‘“‘Syrophenician” means a descend- 
ant of the Phoenicians of Syria, as distinguished from the Phoenicians of Africa. 
The matter of chief interest in the narrative is Jesus’ reluctance to heal the girl, 
and his eventual yielding to the persistence of the woman. In view of what you 
have already read about Jesus in the Gospels, would you ascribe his reluctance to 
lack of sympathy with the child and her mother, or to a somewhat strong feeling 
that his own personal mission was to his own people? (The seeming harshness of 
the language is somewhat softened by the fact that the word “‘dogs”’ in vss. 27, 28 
is a diminutive, and, if we may judge from this word and the woman’s reply, that 
she understood him to be speaking, not of the scavenger dogs of the streets, but of 
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the dogs of the household. Perhaps it was still more softened by Jesus’ way of 
speaking.) What does the fact that he finally yielded to the woman’s plea show 
as to his controlling motive? Which was stronger, his general conviction that he 
should work only among Jews, or the appeal of human need regardless of race ? 

Read Mark 7:31-37. The word “Decapolis” means ten cities, and refers to 
a group of cities founded and controlled by Greeks in the larger sense of the term, 
most of them lying east of the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan. The region was 
therefore prevailingly gentile. By what power did Jesus heal this deaf-mute ? 

Read Mark 8: 1-10, and notice the close resemblance to the story of the feeding 
of the five thousand, told in Mark 6:30-46. Is it possible that this is another 
account of the same event, Mark having found the two narratives in different 
Gospels and assumed them to refer to different occasions? It is interesting to 
notice that Luke, who in general avoids telling two similar stories, though he some- 
times repeats Jesus’ sayings, omits this narrative, though he probably had it before 
him in Mark. 

Read Mark 8:11-23. The idea that a prophet should prove himself such by 
signs from heaven was apparently a common one in Jesus’ day, as the argument 
from miracles has been ever since. It is a remarkable fact that Jesus did not share 
this feeling. Moved by compassion he healed the sick and cast out demons, but 
as a rule he did not like to have even these works of his talked about. And when 
people demanded a sign he was distressed by the request, and peremptory in refus- 
ing it (see vs. 12). It is the more remarkable that Mark records this reply of Jesus, 
because he himself laid great stress on Jesus’ deeds of power. Matthew appar- 
ently could not believe that Jesus meant to speak so unqualifiedly, and added the 
phrase (in 16:4) “except the sign of Jonah,” which he has elsewhere interpreted 
as referring to the resurrection (Matt. 12:39, 40). Why did Jesus object to the 
demand for a sign? 


Suggestions for further study: 1. Why was Jesus distressed at the demand for 

a sign from heaven? Was it that he felt that he had already given the Pharisees 
evidence that was sufficient to lead them to listen to him and to accept his teach- 
ing? Ifso, what wasthat evidence? 2. What was Jesus’ reason for confining his 
work almost exclusively to Jews? Was it (a) because he knew nothing about the 
rest of the world? (5) because he regarded the Jews as the one people in whom 
God was interested ? (c) because he himself had no interest in them ? or (d) because 
he felt that his personal mission was to his own people? Would there be some 
reason for him to think that, the Jews having already the purest and highest 
religion of the ancient world, and being already scattered widely over the world, 
the most important thing for him to do was still further to purify and elevate this 
religion at its source? 3. Why did Paul pursue so different a course? Might 
Jesus have done as Paul did, if he had lived as long as Paul did? That is, might 
he in later years have gone into gentile lands? 4. Is Jesus’ conduct in this 
matter an argument against foreign missions? If not, why not ? 


17. A SECOND JOURNEY FOR RETIREMENT. MARK 8:27—9:32 


Read Mark 8:27-30. Find Caesarea Philippi on the map, and notice the 
direction of the journey and the proximity of Caesarea Philippi to Mt. Hermon. 
Had Jesus, so far as our records have shown, ever asked his disciples the questions 
which he is here recorded to have put to them? Compare what he said when he 
called the four fishermen (Mark 1: 16-20), and when he chose the Twelve (Mark 
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3:13-19). Had any of the disciples before this said to Jesus what Peter now said ? 
By what tie had the disciples of Jesus thus far been bound to him? Why 
did Jesus ask them the question of vs. 29? Why, if he wished his disciples to 
recognize him as the Christ, did he wish them not to tell others (vs. 30)? There 
was in Jesus’ day a widespread expectation of the coming of the Christ (the Mes- 
siah), but people had very different ideas, and doubtless many of them very vague 
ideas, of what kind of a person he would be, and what he would do. Perhaps the 
two ideas that they all had were that he would represent God, and that he would be 
the Savior of Israel, but as to how he would save Israel there was much difference 
of opinion. Would the discussion of the question whether Jesus was the Christ 
or the idea that he was such have diverted attention from the real message and 
work of Jesus? Was his messiahship the thing he most wanted men to accept ? 
As he.discouraged much talk about his deeds of healing, so also may he have 
wished to keep the thought of his messiahship in the background? Yet the ques- 
tion was in the air, and at this point he seems to have felt that the time had come 
when, with his disciples but not with the people generally (compare Mark 4:11), 
he must discuss the matter, and, if they had come to think that he was the Christ, 
rid their minds of some of the false ideas that they associated with this belief. Was 
it perhaps for this purpose that he took this journey away from the large towns of 
Galilee? Notice the expression “the villages of Caesarea Philippi.” 

Read Mark 8:31-33. Notice that Jesus, having listened to Peter’s declara- 
tion that he was the Christ, immediately began to tell Peter about the sufferings 
which he foresaw he would have to endure. These announcements were directly 
contrary to Peter’s idea of the career of the Christ and therefore in his mind con- 
trary to the declaration that he had just made that Jesus was the Christ. Peter 
expected the Christ to be accepted by the nation and to reign over it, not to be 
rejected by its leaders—to crush his enemies, not to be put to death. Naturally, 
therefore, he refused to accept the predictions of Jesus. But Jesus insisted upon 
it, saying that Peter was thinking men’s thoughts, not God’s. Do you recall 
anything in the previous record of Jesus’ experience that would account for his 
expectation that the Jewish leaders would reject him and put him to death? Had 
he ever expected or hoped that they would receive him? What led him to believe 
that this suffering and death were God’s thought for him? What was it in Peter’s 
thinking that he characterized as the thoughts of men? 

Read Mark 8:34-37. This is one of the most significant of all the utterances 
of Jesus. It should be read, remembering the conversation with Peter that pre- 
cedes it. Peter had said Jesus was the Christ, meaning that he would be King of 
Israel, and no doubt thinking that when Jesus sat on the throne, he, Peter, would 

- somehow share in his glory (compare Mark 10:35-37). Jesus did not deny that 
he was the Christ, but he did immediately say that, if so, he was to be a suffering 
Messiah; rejected by his people and dying at their hands. This idea Peter cannot 
accept. Jesus reaffirms it, and then adds the utterances of these verses, 34-37, in 
which he says that suffering is not for him only. Any man who would be his dis- 
ciple must be ready for the same experience. What does Jesus mean by “denying 
one’s self”? Does he mean (a) denying or ignoring one’s own existence, (b) denying 
one’s self some pleasure or comfort, or (c) refusing to make one’s own interests the 
supreme thing in life? If the last, what would become the supreme thing in life ? 
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What did Jesus make supreme? Does one who “takes up his cross” of necessity 
dieonit? Does he signify his readiness to die, if need be? Verse 35 is manifestly 
paradoxical—seemingly self-contradictory, but its meaning is most important. 
“Life” is best understood as meaning not simply physical life, what one loses in 
death, but the sum total of the possibilities that come to us because we are alive, 
as when we say of a man, “He is wasting his life.” If we take Jesus’ words to 
mean, “Whoever makes it his purpose to keep his life for himself, in reality wastes 
it, and whosoever gives his life for the ends for which Jesus gave his really makes 
the most of it and gets the most out of it,” would this be consistent with the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus as you have thus far found it inthe Gospels? If Jesus based 
his philosophy of life on a study of human experience, do you think he might have 
learned this principle in this way? Is the word “life” in vss. 36, 37 probably also 
to be taken in the sense suggested above? Would Jesus dissuade men from risking 
their lives in the sense of risking the chance of death, or warn them not to waste 
their lives in the broader sense of the word? Is the former probable in view of 
what he has just said about taking up the cross? 

Read Mark 8:38—9:1. These words have a distinctly “eschatological’’ 
sense (that is, a reference to the end of the word) that is quite lacking in the 
previous part of the passage. They emphasize the relation of men to Jesus 
rather than their attitude toward life in general, and they appeal to awards of the 
last judgment. Verse 1 of chapter 9 predicts a coming of the Kingdom of God 
with power in the lifetime of people then living and there present. The emphasis 
of the prediction is probably on the words with power. The Kingdom of God was 
already present inasense. But Jesus foresaw a great increase of its power within 
the life of the generation then alive. He foresaw that he was to die, rejected by 
the Jews, but he did not believe that this meant the defeat of the Kingdom, but 
quite the contrary. What was the basis of this conviction of Jesus? Matthew 
(chap. 15) reports Jesus’ statement in a form which makes it refer to Jesus’ 
reappearance, because he thought that it was thus that the Kingdom would 
come with power. But Mark’s language is undoubtedly the older form of 
the saying. 

Read the story of the transfiguration in Mark 9:2-8. The high mountain 
referred to in vs. 2 is probably a spur of Mt. Hermon. Moses is of course the 
representative of the Law, Elijah of the Prophets. Together they represent the Old 
Testament and its religion and suggest the indorsement of Jesus by the Law and 
the Prophets. But the fact of central importance is the reutterance of the declara- 
tion of the baptism that Jesus is God’s beloved Son, only now spoken not to Jesus 
but, even according to Mark’s narrative, addressed to his disciples, ‘‘This is my 
beloved Son,” and designed, it would seem, not to comfort Jesus but to assure and 
convince the disciples. That, after a talk with Jesus on the mountain top, in 
which they had perhaps discussed the relation of what Jesus was saying and doing 
to the Law and the Prophets, one of the disciples should have had such a vision as 
this is not strange. It is more remarkable, but perhaps not without parallel in 
religious history, that three men should have shared the experience. What part 
did this experience probably play in establishing the faith of Jesus’ disciples in 
him, as compared with their daily contact with him, listening to his teaching, and 
observing his conduct? . 
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Read Mark 9:9-13. Again Jesus charges his disciples not by public talk to 
contribute to the discussion of the question whether he is the Christ. Why did 
he wish to prevent discussion? What was the leading purpose of all his work ? 
The question about Elijah is probably based on Mal. 4:5. Jesus’ answer means. 
that John the Baptist had fulfilled Malachi’s prophecy. 

Read Mark 9:14-27. This story of the epileptic boy is much like the other 
stories of persons supposed to be possessed of a demon that we have already studied. 
Notice the conduct of the father and recall that of Jairus (Mark 5:22-24, 35-42). 
Notice also Jesus’ effort in both cases to develop the faith of the father. In whom 
did Jesus desire men to have faith? And what was the faith that he desired them 
to exercise? Read vss. 28, 29. Verse 29 seems to imply that some cases of this. 
kind were peculiarly difficult to cure. If so, what does this suggest as to the rela- 
tion of prayer to the hard tasks of life? An able surgeon once said that after a 
successful operation he always wanted to be alone with God for a time. What 
was probably the basis of that feeling, and is there any relation between that 
feeling and Jesus’ saying in vs. 29? 

Read Mark 9:30-32. Is it at all significant that as Jesus followed Peter’s: 
confession that he was the Christ by an announcement of his death, so the trans- 
figuration experience was followed by a repetition of the announcement of his 
death? On the former occasion Peter would not accept the idea that Jesus was to 
die. Now the record says that the disciples did not understand the saying. What 
lay behind their inability to understand it? Did their unwillingness to believe it 
perhaps lead them to try to find in it something else than its plain meaning ? 

Read Mark 9:33-37. What does the fact that the disciples were discussing 
the question who was the greatest show as to how fully they had grasped the 
teaching of Jesus in Mark 8:34-37, and his announcement of his death? Verse 35 
contains another of those simple yet fundamental and far-reaching sayings of 
Jesus of which there are so many in his teaching. Consider carefully what this 
sentence means. Was this a repetition of an idea commonly accepted and followed: 
in Jesus’ day, or was it a startling paradox? How many of those who heard it 
would suppose that it was meant to be taken literally, at once accept it, and begin 
toact uponit? Read vs. 37 carefully. What does receiving a little child in Jesus” 
name mean? May it refer to receiving anybody who brings a message from Jesus, 
even though only a little child? In other words, does it mean that not the bearer 
of the message, but the message, is important? Recalling the real nature of the 
teachings of Jesus thus far considered, do you find the basis of the second part of 
this verse in some external credentials that Jesus possessed that he brought a mes- 
sage from God, or in the character of the message itself? Compare Mark 8:12 
and 7:18. 

Read Mark 9:38-40. Thisis a very striking story. There were many people 
besides Jesus in that day who were casting out demons. Besides the methods. 
described in the remarks in Mark 5: 1-10, the method of incantation or reciting of 
magic formulas and the use of the names of deities or great personalities was often 
used. This man was probably a strolling exorcist who, having heard of Jesus as a 
successful healer of demoniacs, was using his name in an incantation, successfully 
it would seem from the statement of vs. 38. It was natural that the disciples. 
should object. Is it surprising that Jesus did not object to such a use of his. 
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name? Was the man apparently a disciple of his in any spiritual sense of the 
term? For what was Jesus most concerned, that unfortunate people should be 
helped (as despite his crude ways the man was apparently helping them), or that 
no one «Id misuse his name? He says that a man who used his name to do a 
great w. ould not easily speak against him. Would this fact be a sure pro- 
tection ag .ast his being evilly spoken of, or was he taking some risk in relying 
on it? 

Notice the broad tolerance of Jesus expressed in vs. 40. To get the full 
significance of it, consider how far this principle has been accepted by his followers 
and by religious bodies generally. 

Read 9:41, 42. These verses state two reciprocal or complementary prin- 
ciples. Whoever has interest enough in Jesus to give a disciple of his so small a 
thing as a cup of cold water will not lose his reward. Whoever repels or hinders 
one who has an unintelligent faith in Jesus, as the exorcist who used Jesus’ name 
had, is worthy of severest condemnation. What is the common thought or feeling 
that underlies both these sayings ? 

Read Mark 9:43-50. It is evidently the reference to giving offense or causing 
one to stumble (vs. 42) that suggests the inclusion of these sayings here. What is 
the common thought that underlies all these sayings? One of the most difficult, 
yet one of the most important, tasks of the interpreter is to distinguish sayings that 
are meant to be taken literally from those that involve bold figures of speech. See, 
for example, Mark 10:52. Is the language of these verses, 43-47, to be taken as a 
rule to be literally obeyed, or as a strong statement of the general principle that 
one ought to sacrifice anything, however dear, that endangers one’s highest life ? 
In view of vs. 42 can we infer that we should be more careful for our own interests 
than for those of others ? 


Suggestions for further study: The eighth and ninth chapters of Mark contain 
some of the most significant of Jesus’ teachings, the understanding of which has 
much to do with really understanding Jesus. 1. Did Jesus look for a political 
Messiah? Did he expect or desire to be such a Messiah? Did he expect to be, 
or think he was, Messiah in any sense of the word then current? In any sense at 
all? If so, in what sense? What elements of the idea of messiahship would 
appeal to Jesus? 2. The statements in Mark 8:34-37 have sometimes been 
called “the secret of Jesus,” that is, the key to all his thinking. What is the self- 
denial that he here implies he practices and that he enjoins his disciples to follow ? 
Would it be correct to describe it as living socially, i.c., making common cause 
with one’s fellows, devoting all one’s energies, not to one’s own pleasure or interests, 
but to the welfare of the community? Do you know of any people who have lived 
or are living in that way? Who get the most out of life, people who live in this 
way, or those who live for themselves? If the former, is this what Jesus means 
in vs. 35? What does the experience of men show to be the very best and wisest 
principle on which to live one’s life? Which was the most successful life, that of 
Jesus of Nazareth or that of Alexander the Great ? that of General Booth or that 
of William II of Germany ? 
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